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Working 


Half -way houses 


UPS 


by Karen Fish 


It has taken eight years, but 
the federal government has final- 
ly moved from its 1969 position 
that the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning contracept- 
ives, and the sale of contra- 
ceptives constituted a criminal 
offense, to a policy of active pro- 
motion and publicity of family 
planning information. 

The change in policy was an- 
nounced on March 4 of this year 


reads. 

Ina recent interview, Suzanne 
Brazeau, director of the family 
planning division of Health and 
Welfare commented on the con- 
troversies surrounding family 
planning policy in Canada. 

The most crucial issue in fam- 
ily planning, she said, is that it 
falls within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. Under no condition 
are the provinces obligated to 
adopt federal recommendations. 


Gov't. promotes 
family planning 


by Mare Lalonde, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 

In his statement, Lalonde call- 
ed for a number of immediate 
actions: a reassessment of the 
age of consent (In Newfoundland 
a woman under 19 years of age 
cannot get a prescription or 
medical treatment without par- 
ental consent whereas in Quebec 
the age of consent is 14), a 
federal-provincial cost shared 
program to assist in the estab- 
lishment and expansion of family 
planning services, allocation of 
funds for departmentally spon- 
sored seminars and workshops, 
increased advisory and consulta- 
tive services, and allocation of 
funds to local and provincial affil- 
iates of national voluntary agen- 
cies. 

“We will discuss with the 


ablishing women’s clinics that 


provinces the feasibility of est- $ 


At the most recent federal- 
provincial meetings, June 22 and 
23, this provincial power was re- 
emphasized. The only commit- 
ment made by the provinces and 
territories at this time was that 
they would review the findings of 
the Badgely Report and would 
consider a curriculum content 


general hospital, to provide fam- 9 


ily planning, fertility counselling, 
cancer screening, abortion, gen: 
eral maternal health, breast self- 
examination instruction, and re- 
lated community services, in- 
cluding counselling in parenting 
and family planning,” the report 


TREAM 


guide in family planning and 
family life education developed 
by the federal government. 

Enrico Valente, public rela- 
tions officer for National Planned 
Parenthood, a federally sponsor- 
ed organization, praised La- 
londe’s aggressive stand on fam- 
ily planning particularly in light 
of sensitive federal-provincial re- 
lations. 

“Mr. Lalonde has been brave 
in sticking his neck out on this,” 


. “and we admire 


In spite of his praise for the 
federal government's stand, Val- 
erite is pessimistic about provin- 
cial co-operation. 

“By looking at the agenda (of 
the recent federal-provincial 
meeting) and where family plan- 


One branch of the federal government is beginning to promote family 


UIC vs mothers 


reprinted from Kinesis 


VANCOUVER — A British Col- 
umbia judge's ruling that Section 
46 of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission (UIC) Act, 
which deals with maternity ben- 
efits, is discriminatory on 
grounds of sex may now be over- 
turned. 

UIC appealed the decision at 
the Federal Court of Appeals 
here May 18, but a ruling has not 
yet been made. 

Stella Bliss was hired by 
Brown Brothers’ Ford of Vancou- 
ver in September 1975, at which 
time she was pregnant. The 
following January she was fired 
due to pregnancy. After an ap- 
peal to the B.C. Human Rights 
Commission, she was reinstated 
and worked up to March 1976, 
leaving a few days before the 
birth of her child. 

By that time, Bliss had worked 
far more than the required time 
to qualify for regular UIC pay- 
ments, had she not been preg- 
nant. Six days after childbirth, 
she was able and willing to find 
work, but no jobs turned up. 
Bliss applied for regular, not 
maternity, benefits, and was de- 
nied. 

UIC stipulates that a woman 
must be working at the time of 
conception in order to qualify for 
maternity benefits, presumably 
to stop the “abuse” of unemploy- 
ment insurance by women who 
become pregnant intentionally in 
order to collect! 


Bliss never claimed maternity 
benefits. But, if pregnant women 
are not eligible for maternity 
benefits, which are restrictive to 
begin with, they are simply dis- 
qualified. They may not apply for 


„regular benefits. 


Bliss appealed the decision and 
won her case. The judge ruled 
that the Act discriminates by sex 
and is therefore contrary to the 
Canadian Bill of Rights. In her 
challenge, Bliss had the support 
of her union, the Service, Office 
and Retail, Workers’ Union of 
Canada (SORWUC). 

‘Appealing the decision May 
18, the UIC lawyer argued that 
Section 46 is not sexist, that it 
does not discriminate between 
women and men. He maintained 
that it discriminates between 
“classes” of women: pregnant 
and non-pregnant. 

Bliss’ lawyer argued that Sec- 
tion 46 is sexist because it dis- 
qualifies women for a condition 
to which they are susceptible by 
reason of sex. He noted that men 
who are subject to similar dis- 
abilities with predictable time 
limits, like prostatectomies, may 
apply for regular UIC benefits if 
they do not qualify under “sick- 
ness” benefits. 

Bliss’ lawyer said that while it 
is not acceptable to discriminate 
on the basis of sex, it is also not 
acceptable to discriminate be- 
tween members of the same sex 
as a separate “class” and refer- 
red to an American precedent in 
support of his argument. 


He noted that women are ar- 
bitrarily forced to leave their 
employment for a certain period 
of time while pregnant even 
though most are able to work 
right up to and immediately 
following childbirth. He implied 
that women are penalized by UIC 
maternity benefits. 

As spectators in the court- 
room, Vancouver Status of Wom- 
en formed the following impres- 
sions of the proceedings: 

The three federal court of 
appeal judges, all white males, 
seemed to us to have already 
made up their minds against 
Bliss. 

The central judge repeated! 
said that her lawyer had not con- 
vinced him that she was entitled 
to regular UIC benefits, By the 
smile on his face, he seemed to us 
to be proud of that fact. 

Bliss’ lawyer attempted to 
make his point five times, which 
gave us the impression that per- 
haps the judge did not want to 
understand and wanted to make 
a fool of him. 

The panel of three judges 
made asides to one another un- 
der their breath, after which 
they would laugh at some sort of 
in-joke. 

If the umpire's decision that 
Section 46 is discriminatory is 
now reversed, it will be a blow 
for all working women. If/when 
we become pregnant, UIC then 
uses that fact to deny us benefits 
to which we would otherwise be 
entitled, 


ning was placed on the agenda, 
and the resolutions that came out 
of the meeting, we realized how 
much of a priority family plan- 
ning isn't,” he said. 

Valente estimated there will 
be no great advancements in the 
area of family planning until 
1978. “The provinces are not pre- 
pared to initiate discussion on 
the issue since it is such a contro- 
versial issue,” he said. 

According to Valente, family 
planning was neglected by the 
meeting of provincial ministers, 
largely because the members had 
not done their homework. In the 
future Planned Parenthood will 
attempt to do this homework for 
them he added, so that they will 
have the information and then be 
able to act on it. 

Eleanor McDonald, director of 
the Ontario branch of Planned 
Parenthood, voiced similar con- 
cerns for the advancefnent of 
family planning in this province. 

“I don't get any signs that 
family planning is a high priority 
issue with the provincial govern- 
ment,” she said. 

In Ontario the relationship 
between Planned Parenthood 
and the provincial government is 
distant, McDonald said. The or- 
ganization has never received 
any funding from Queen's Park, 
even though the federal govern- 
ment has granted a certain por- 
tion of their budget to the or- 


every year. 
One of the major lems in 
‘Ontario lies with the autonomy of 


in health services, a result of ths 
autonomy, was one of the find- 
ings reported in the Badgely 
Report. Some health units push 
family planning and others do 
not. 

In Ontario the control of family 
planning services is left entirely 
to the discretion of individual 
health unit boards. 

“If local units see it (family 
planning) as a priority, the prov- 
ince will go along with them,” 
MeDonald said, “and if they don't 
the province won't push them. 
‘That's the way they operate... at 
least that's the way we see i 

McDonald said that the prov- 
incial government is dragging its 
heels in this matter because of 
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fear. “For reasons that escape 
me,” she said, “they see it as a 
sensitive issue.” 

Teenage pregnancy is a health 
hazard to the mother and the 
child — this hazard was empha- 
sized at a recent international 
conference on family planning, 
McDonald said. 

“Therefore family planning is a 
preventative health measure,” 
she said, “but the government 
only sees it as a sensitive issue.” 

As an example of this fear of 
public backlash, Ontario has set 
up an internal government com- 
mittee to review the Badgely 
Report. To date, there has been 
no attempt made to solicit briefs 
from community groups or as- 
sess public opinion on the issue of 
abortion. 

While Lalonde and his depart- 
ment wait for the provinces to 
catch up, the Family Planning 
Division of Health and Welfare 
will continue to push its pam- 
phlets and training sessions and 
funding of national and provincial 
lobbying groups. 

Last year the division financed 
$600,000 of Planned Parent- 
hood's costs, and $175,000 of 
SERENA's costs. SERENA is a 
national organization that advoe- 
ates natural methods of contra- 
ception. They teach a sophisti- 
cated awareness of periods of 
high human fertility in order to 
prevent conception. 

Although there has been some 
controversy over this approach, 
Suzanne Brazeau said, “SER- 
ENA is ‘couple’ oriented and 
they emphasize that. It does not 
apply to everyone and they have 
no pretensions to do so.” 

The Family Planning division 
has developed a curriculum guide 
for family planning education in 
schools but, as with every other 
federal attempt in this area, the 
guide is subject to scrutiny by 
provincial authorities, 

Brazeau said that up until 
March information pamphlets 
developed by the division were 
only distributed upon request. 
They are now working on an 
information plan in order tor 
reach the greater number of 
people who, until now, have not 
been exposed to information on 
family planning. 


“ne and u 


insurance regulations can make no family look 


nemployment 
like the best alternative for the pregnant working mother. 
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Health activists charged 


NEW YORK (LNS) — The local 
medical establishment of Tala- 
hassee, Florida scored at least a 


temporary victory against the” 


women’s health movement when 
it secured the convictions in late 
May of four women health activ- 
ists who had participated in an 
inspection of the Tallahassee 
Memorial Hospital (TMH), 
The four were hit with harsh 
sentences and about $12,000 in 
legal fees for F peste oaieas in an 
of 


orderly consi 's inspection 
the DATECS ward t0° 


document unsafe and inhuman 
childbirth 5 

‘About 30 women took part in 
the inspection, conducted March 
6 during a national gathering of 
health activists to discuss har- 
assment of the women’s health 
movement, Two days later, the 
women were arrested and charg- 
ed on a trespassing law that has 
previously been dragged out for 
selective enforcement against 
blacks during the civil rights 
movement, 

Two of the women — Carol 
Downer and Ginny Cassidy — 
were sentenced to 60 days each 
in a county jail and a $1000 fine. 
Linda Curtis and Janice Cohen 
each received 30 day jail sen- 


grounds that the law is so broad 
and vague persons could be 
charged for entering their own 
homes. Following the conviction, 
the defense also learned of sev- 
eral prosecution actions that may 
constitute grounds for retrial. 
Observers at the three day 
trail report that the presiding 
judge “basically let the prosecu- 
tion bring in everything, and let 
the defense bring in nothing,” 
and that the jury was incredibly 


judge “starved out” 
the jury by forbidding them to go 
out for or receive any food, 
despite the fact that the cases 
were rested around 8 p.m. and 
the jurors had not eaten since 
noon. 


Health Movement Looks at 
Hospital Childbirth 
In the wake of the convictions, 
members of the women’s health 


en's studies, community and 
health care groups about the sig- 
nificance of the inspection: the 
first major challenge of child- 
birth practices in hospitals. 
Acording to Janice Cohen, one 
of the four convicted, “The i 
spection was important as a sit- 
uation where we're raising 
people's awareness about hos- 
pitals. Also, a lot of women, ‘in 
fighting for abortion and the 
right of women to control over 
their bodies, and in fact not 
taken any real action on chil- 
birth practices, trying to allevi- 
ate that kind of oppression...” 
Women and organizations at- 
tending the Tallahassee confer- 
ence organized by Women Act- 
ing Together to Combat Harass- 
ment (WATCH) maintain that 
natural birth processes are com- 
monly disrupted by unnecessary 
practices in the hospitals. As the 
National Organization of Women 
(NOW) stated in a resolution 
passed in April to support the 
Tallahassee inspection: “Child- 
birth used to be a woman-con- 
trolled sxpetioncs, but now we 


“Almighty dollars” 
for equality 


SAN FRANCISCO (HERSAY)— 
A coalition of Catholic groups is 
urging women to begin dropping 
fake currency notes into the 
church collection plates of priests 
and bishops who refuse to work 
for women's equality in the 
church. 

The coalition, called the Quix- 
ote Center, in a project titled 
“Almighty Dollars," has begun 
issuing “Equal Justice Reserve 
Notes” to be dropped into the 
collection plates. 

The notes quote St. Paul's 
teaching that women and men 
are one in Christ Jesus, and the 
Vatican II's edict that discrimin- 


DINING ROOM 


ation based on sex 1s contrary to 
God's will. 

In direct contrast, Pope Paul 
VI recently handed down the 
decision that women may not be 
priests because, as he put it, 
Jesus Christ did not make any of 
his disciples priests and women 
were not make in the likeness of 
God. 

The Quixote Center is urging 
women to save their dollars to 
fight discrimination in the 
church. 

“If churchmen won't work to- 
ward equal ministry for women 
and men, then let them at least 
live leaner lives,” the center 
says. 
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ample, documented substandard, 
though typical, conditions includ- 
ing: 

* Babies crying in sound-proof 
nursery, separated from their 
mothers, who had been given 
sleeping pills; 

* Mothers kept in a prison-like 
atmosphere, forbidden outside 
the post-partum area of the 
hospital; 


was consistently thwarted by 


Harrassment of 
Women's Health Movements 
The Tallahassee convictions 


Feminist Women's Health Cent- 
er was forced to move after it 


zoning laws; in Cambridge, min- 
or regulations were used to har- 
ass a women’s community health 
centre. 

And now, as one local woman 
put it following the convictiqns, 
Tallahassee too “stands convict- 
ed of subordinating the welfare 
of women and babies to the con- 
venience and profit of hospitals 
and physicians.” 
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Group briefs gov't. 
on widows’ pensions 


by Pat Daley 
The death of a loved one can 
come as a shock. But, for widows 
in Canada, that sorrow is often 
accompanied by severe financial 
to the 


tional - 
dinating Couneil (NOIWDCC). 

In a brief submitted in June to 
health and welfare minister Mare 
Lalonde, the NOIWDCC recom- 
mends changes in both public and 
private pension plans to help 
alleviate the problem. 

On the death of her husband, a 
woman between the ages of 60 
and 65 who is not eligible for gov- 
ernment pension loses her 
Spouses Allowance and also Ont- 
ario Health Insurance Plan 
(OHIP) coverage. The brief 
quotes a Toronto Star story 
which states about 200 elderly 
women a month suddenly have 
their income reduced to zero. 

While waiting to reach the age 
of eligibility for old age pension, 
the widow must find alternative 
sources of money. As far as 
medical insurance goes, she can 
apply for premium assistance but 
must pay heavy premiums dur- 
ing the waiting period. 

She can also apply for prov- 


A Harvest Yet To Reap — Rasmussen et al 
All Work And No Pay — ed. Edmond and Fleming 
But Can You Type? — Vickers and Adam 
Rights And Wrongs Of Women — Mitchell and Oakley f, 
Neglected Majority — ed. Trofimenkoff and Prentice 
Ottawa Women’s Handbook — 


and many other books and periodicals of particular 
interest to women. Books from Feminist Press, 
Women’s Press, etc. Liar ros mes 
Branching Out, Red Rag, and others. 


COMING SOON: 


Rape: The Price Of Coercive Sexuality — Deborah Lewis 


IN SEPTEMBER: 


incial welfare, but, the brief 
states, “until application is made 
and approved there is a lapse of 
time of several weeks while or- 
dinary living expenses still con- 
tinue.” Besides the wait, welfare 
recipients may have no more 
than $1500 in liquid a 


ary of even a small life in- 
surance policy, say $5000, must 
reduce that to $1500 before re- 


vivors benefits from Canada 
Pension Plan (CPP), but, the 
brief states, that “would amount 
to $107 monthly if the husband 
had been receiving the maximum 
CPP benefit. Such a reduction in 
income is a shattering exper- 
ience,” 

In its recommendation, the 
Co-ordinating Council 
termination of the Spot 
lowance, combined with the can- 
cellation of Ontario Health Insur- 
ance Plan coverage, is an intol- 


Allowance 
reaches the age of 65 and is 
eligible to receive the Old Age 
Security pension.” 


ing the Spouses’ 


The council also recommends 


the passage of legislation which 
will automatically provide wid- 


erable situation which adds more Only 15 per cent of private 
financial worry and greater plans have widows’ benefits, the 
stress to the widow who is al- brief states, and because work- 
ready stricken by the loss of her ers are usually given the option 
husband. (The council) recom- of a small pension to the widow 
mends that both benefits be con- for life or a five or ten year 
tinued without interruption until guaranteed term after the date 
the widow who had been receiv- of the husband's retirement, “the 
husband is really being asked to 
‘gamble’ on which of the mar- 
riage partners will be the surviv- 
or. 


“This is not a justifiable prac- 
tice, the brief says. “It can cause 
great anguish to a terminally ill 
pensioner to realize he has made 
a wrong choice of options. It is 
also a financial blow to the pen- 
sioner's widow, especially those 
in the 60-65 age bracket, usually 
out of the work force, but not 
eligible for OAS (Old Age Secur- 
ity) pension.” 

The brief clearly states that 

aginst these injustices 
should be voiced and resolutions 
' forwarded to all branches of 
government concerned with pen- 
sion programs, urging correction 
of the existing conditions, and 
the inclusion of survivor's bene- 
fits in all pension plans.” 


Ottawa Womens’ Centre 


— 
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Sexism in the press studied 


In its latest Annual Report, 
the Ontario Press Council includ- 
ed the initial findings of its 
committees surveying press sex- 
ism. 

The committee was set up as a 
result of pressure from feminists 
following an article by Toronto 
Star's Helen Worthington. Wor- 
thington was advocating a code 
of anti-sexist standards for Can- 
adian newspapers similar to that 
drafted for British ones. 

The Council says it originally 
resisted pressure to establish 
such guidelines and decided that 
its normal practice of considering 
specific complaints about specific 
stories in specific newspapers 
was adequate to deal with the 
problem. 

It changed its mind after read- 
ing the following letter: “Do you 
think that women in Ontario 
have nothing else to do but pre- 
sent oral or written briefs to the 
Press Council about specific sex- 
ist articles in our newspapers? 
To adequately deal with offences 
in any one day's issue would be a 
full-time job. 

“I think you miss the point. No 
one article is worth a formal 
brief. But the sum total of sexism 
in Ontario papers is significant 
and should be ended. To ask 
women to launch individual com- 
plaints against specific articles 
instead of instituting appropriate 
guidelines is akin to asking black 
Canadians to offer written or oral 
briefs when offended instead of 
presenting appropriate guide- 
lines with alternatives to the 
word “Nigger”.” 

Three months after the Coun- 
cil started considering this lett- 


Women’s | 
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| Page 4 
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er, it established a committee of 
four women to survey the prob- 
lem. Two men were added three 
months after that. 

The committee reviewed for 
sexism all October 1976 issues of 
Council members’ newspapers. It 
says it found much objectionable 
use of women as sex symbols in 
sports, photos, and advertising; 

7 a, 


\[ Well) T declare! 


— 


a great deal of degrading images 
of women in advertising; all too 
common use of masculine pro- 
nouns when referring to either or 
both genders; far too much 
stress on marital status, familial, 
or physical aspects of women and 
professional aspects of men. 

The Committee is continuing 
to survey ghettoization of news 


nce you'ee paid yore duen 
Ot the border, are yow $ 
amring by shopping in the C5. 


about women; women’s role in 
the communications industry; 
the thedia lag in reflecting chang- 
ing lifestyles; and fairness in 
story treatment of issues of con- 
cern to women, 

The Press Council has so far 
given no indication that it in- 
tends to act either on the com- 
mittee’s observations or its final 


_—- 


Region proposes funding changes 


by Pat Daley 


For the battered woman and 
her children the possibility of 
fleeing the family home in a crisis 
situation is very real. Luckily 
women in Ottawa have a refuge 
in the form of Interval House. 

A new hostel, Maison Amitie, 
recently opened and with it has 
come a Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton proposal for a 
new funding arrangement. 

“With the recent opening of 
Maison Amitie,” the policy state- 
ment reads, “there are now two 
hostels for women and children 
in the RMOC which are eligible 
for per diem payments under the 
Ontario General Welfare Assis- 
tance Act. Therefore it has been 
necessary to review policies that 
have been in force for Interval 
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House up to now in order to 
ensure consistency and clarity 
for both hostels.” 

‘The houses currently receive a 
per diem rate for each resident, 
an amount which has never been 
enough to meet Interval House's 
financial requirements. Also at 
Interval House there is no per 
diem for working women, who 
must pay 50 per cent of their 
wages to the house. 

The woman who receives gov- 
ernment financial assistance — 
welfare, mothers allowance, ete. 
— is cut off when she enters the 
house because her room and 
board is paid for with the per 
diem. 

Now, the region is proposing 
that the women also turn any 
cash assets (available income) 


10 speed 


over to the house. The house 
would have to make monthly re- 
ports on the money collected 
from residents, the total of which 
would be deducted from the per 


diem total. k 
In return, the house would pay 
a weekly allowance to each fam- 


then be billed for that amount. 

“Indigent mothers”, those who 
arrive without money, would 
also receive an allowance, while 
working mothers, still turning a 
portion of their income over to 
the house, would receive an ad- 
ditional $4 a day to offset the cost 
of working. 

The region is currently negot- 
iating this proposed policy with 
Interval House-and Maison Ami- 
tie. The hostels issued the fol- 
lowing joint response to the pro- 
posal, emphasizing the increased 
paper work, beuraucracy and the 
effect on services: 


1. We refuse to do financial 
assessments and bill collecting 
for the MOC. We are not welfare 
intake workers nor are we staff- 
ed nor paid accordingly. Furth- 
ermore, to do so would jeopar- 
dize the warm, supportive rela- 
tionship between staff and resi- 
dents which is essential to our 
service. 


2. Women on FBA (Family Ben- 
efit Allowance) and GWA (Gen- 
eral Welfare Assistance) or other 
government allowances have al- 
ready been assessed financially. 
To do so again would be redun- 
dant. 

3. This policy is inconsistent 
with the financial eligibility pol- 
icies of FBA whereby the woman 
with three children in your ex- 
ample is allowed up to $3100 and 
of GWA whereby this same 
woman is allowed up to $350 
before becoming ineligible for as- 
sistance. 


4. Women arrive at Interval 
House and Maison Amitie under 
great emotional duress. This will 
be further compounded by the 
humiliation of having to relin- 
quish all their cash assets. 

5. Most residents at Maison Am- 
itie and Interval House have had 
to abandon all their furnishings 
and belongings and face the fin- 
ancial burden of re-establishing a 
home. The surrender of all cash 
assets will greatly increase that 
burden. 

6. Our experience indicates that 
women faced with the insecurity 
of relinquishing all their avail- 
able cash will see no alternative 
but to remain in an intolerable 
and often unsafe environment. 
7. We support the theory of a 
personal needs for res- 
idents but are without the cash 
flow to make that a possibility. - 
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recommendations when these 
appear. 


In Ottawa, Russell Mills, edit- 
or of the Ottawa Citizen, a Press 
Council member, has said “I 
would be opposed to general dir- 
ectives on writing that is intend- 
ed to be humourous. That would 
be self-defeating.” 


8. We feel that Maison Amitie 
and Interval House provide a rel- 
atively inexpensive alternative 
to full-time psychiatrie care 
and/or placement of children in 
foster homes which may result 
from women remaining in their 
home situations. 

9. This policy penalizes the 
working mother who, without 
available cash, has no means of 
securing an apartment. 

10. The absence of available cash 
will necessitate lengthy stays at 
Interval House and Maison Ami- 
tie which will be more costly to 
the RMOC than quickly re-es- 
tablishing the family in a new 
home. 

11, We believe that Maison Ami- 
tie and Interval House provide 
women in emergency situations 
with an alternative which is their 
right. it appears that the RMOC 
is unwilling to help us ensure 
that the alternative is a viable 


Women in emergency situa- 
tions are already strugling with 
Cateh-22 style laws and exper- 
iences. (See Law for Women) If 
this new funding proposal goes 
through, the woman will find it 
even more dificult to establish 
herself and her family on an in- 
dependent footing without ready 
cash, It is a frightening thought 
that the money you've been 
saving to get another home for 
you and your children will be 
taken away when you finally get 
the chance to leave an unhealthy 
environment. 

Of course, as a spokesperson in 
the region's social services de- 
partment explained: “If she 
didn’t have any money to get an 
apartment, she can get it from 
the region.” But that just starts 
the cycle of dependency all over 
again. 


i 
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Women and the 


penal system 


by Nancy Rudge and 
Jane Arnott 


On arrest women are taken to 
the nearest city/town jail or 


detention centre where they are Ù 


booked and charged. There they 
are searched and can obtain legal 
assistance. Most often these jails 
have no or minimal facilities for 
women, although they do have 
matrons available to search and 
supervise prisoners, 

The woman can be held a 
couple of days until a court 
appearance, at which time bail is 
set. A woman can be released on 
bail or on her own recognizance, 
but if no bail was set, or if a 
woman cannot raise bail, she will 
be kept in custody until the court 
hearing. 

If, after her court hearing, a 
woman is found guilty, she is 
sent to a regional centre or prov- 
incial jail (for sentences not 
greater than two years less a 
day), or to Prison for Women in 
Kingston if the sentence is two 
years or greater. 

In either case she will be 
striped, searched, showered 
de-loused and booked again. 

‘It is left to judicial discretion 
whether any time served in a jail 
prior to sentencing will be con- 
tributed towards the sentence — 
it could be dead time. 


The Ottawa 
Regional Detention Centre — 


In Ottawa, women on remand 
and women serving sentences of 
less than three months are hous- 
ed in the Ottawa Regional De- 
tention Centre (ORDC). The jail 
has a capacity for 12 women and 
is basically a maximum security 
setting with individual cells that 
are searched once weekly and 
locked between 10 p.m. and 8 
a.m, According to A.J. Roberts, 
superintendent of the ORDC, an 
average of eight women are in 
the centre, many on remand. 
There is a 30-40% rate of reci- 
divism (return visits), one-half of 
which are women with alcohol 
related short term sentences. 
The women on remand can wait 
up to seven or eight months for 
their final court decision in Ot- 
tawa... one of the longest per- 
iods of remand possible in the 
province. 

Facilities in the ORDC wom- 
en's section are poor. There is 
one recreation room, complete 
with washer, dryer, irons, TV, 
a few magazines and the speak- 
ers from a stereo which is con- 
trolled by the matron. 

The women here have a small 
outside exercise area (located on 
a rooftop) with a badminton net 
strung across the centre (com- 
pared to the men's access to field 
sport areas). Roberts stated that 
the women are allowed outside 
exercise for 1 hour twice a day. 
Elizabeth Fry Society workers 
indicate that the directives of the 
ORDC require only a half hour a 
day and Linda, an ex-inmate, 
laughed, “You get 5 minutes out- 
side, if you're lucky, a day. And 
that you have to fight for, which 
isn't supposed to be — but it is.” 

Women here do not have ac- 
cess to the library, but have 
books sent up by a part-time 
librarian, 


Provincial 


Across the country, there 
were 413 women in provincial 
jails on Dec. 31, 1973, excluding 
Quebee and Alberta for which 
figures are not available. 


Ottawa Carleton 


` Detention Centre - Centre de Détention 


Women in custody as of December 1974 

training federal adult 

schools ‘prison institutions 

Newfoundland 20 8 
New Brunswick = - 3 
Nova Scotia 41 - 284 men & women 
Quebec 1529 men & women 
P.E.I. - 44 men & women 
Ontario 82 131 138 
Manitoba 17 - 13 
Saskatchewan 26 
Alberta 3 56 
British Columbia > 122 
Yukon/N.W.T. 2 10 


At the provincial level, in 
Ontario, penal facilities for 
women are relatively good, as 
Lorrainne Berzins, co-ordinator 
of the follow-up of the Report on 
the Female Offender for the sol- 
icitor general's department stat- 
ed recently, “Ontario is the only 
region that really pays any at- 
tention to the female offender — 
the problem is immediate be- 
cause the Prison for Women is in 
the province. In other parts of 
the country everything else 
takes precedence..." 

In Ontario, the Vanier centre 
for women in Brampton, is re- 
garded as an ideal jail. It holds 
120 women in a minimum-medi- 
um security seting based on a 
cottage system. After about two 
weeks in the orientation cottage, 
women travel a progressive sys- 
tem of cottages working towards 
a minimum security cottage loc- 
ated outside the fence. Cottages 
contain a maximum of 24 women, 
each of whom has her own room. 

Much emphasis is placed on re- 
habilitation. Jim MacLatchie, 
director of the Elizabeth Fry 
Society of Ottawa, indicated that 
it is virtually impossible to serve 
‘quiet time’ at Vanier, as can be 
done at Kingston. There is an 
average of one correctional of- 
ficer to five inmates, in addition 
to social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, ete. 

Women are given choices be- 
tween institutional work, indust- 
rial work, vocational training, 
and academic upgrading. While 


institutional work earns 40 cents 
a day for women working in the 
prison kitchen or laundry, the 
industrial worker (industrial 
sewing or laundry and dryclean- 
ing) earns $3.65 an hour. While 
this does enable a woman to save 
some money while in prison, it 
trains her only to work trad- 
itional low-paying industrial 
sweatshops on the outside. 
Non-traditional job training 
for women is not overlooked at 
Vanier. Women can apply 
through the adult training centre 
to be trained in such fields as 
sutomobile mechanics, welding, 


ete. 

The bulk of the medical and 
psychiatric staff at Vanier prison 
for women is male. 

Recreation facilities are more 
suitable, security is less strin- 
gent than at smaller jails, giving 
the women more freedom 
movement within the prison. 


Federal 

There is only one federal pri- 
son for women in Canada, Prison 
for Women in Kingston. In Dec. 
1976 there were 150 prisoners, in 
1975 the average length of sen- 
tence was 3,843 days. On arrival 
women are treated much as in 
the provincial jails. 

Physically, the Prison for 
Women leaves much to be de- 
sired. Isabel Macneill, who was 
the director of the prison from 
1960 to 1966 told the recent hear- 
ings of the parliamentary com- 
mittee on the prison system: 


“The physical surroundings are 
dreadful, unbelieveable! To keep 
women at this point in time in 
cells that are only toilets is com- 

- e 
recreation facilities, but is ser- 


lifeskills programmes which 
were cancelled for lack of funds, 
and home economics courses, for 
kern a little house was built, 
until the course was scrapped 
and the house turned into stor- 
age space. Further, there is a 
quantity of welding and wood- 
working equipment in storage, 
and an instructor who could 
teach shop courses... and no 
workshop space. The reason giv- 
en is that the Prison for Women 
does not have enough money in 
its budget to set up space and 
programmes. Doug Chinnery, 
director of the Prison for Wom- 
en, blames delay in fund allo- 
cation for training on the con- 
tinual discussion about closing 
the prison (there has been dis- 
cussion of closing it since the 
Archambault Commission in 
1936-38). 

He did indicate, however, that 
several non-traditional training 
programmes were being plann- 
ed, although the only training 
presently available is hairdress- 


ing. 
As in Vanier, upgrading 
courses are available to the wom- 
en, as well as a secretarial 
programme and university level 
correspondence. Women work- 
ers within the institution receive 
one of four levels of pay, deter- 
mined by work, attitude and par- 
ticipation: 
one 
$5.50 every two weeks 
two 
$6.50 every two weeks 
grade three 
$7.00 every two weeks 
grade four 
$9.00 every two weeks 
From this amount $.25 each 
pay day is placed in a compulsory 
savings plan. With these wages a 
woman can buy cigarettes, writ- 
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ing material, stamps, and can 
order from Simpsons-Sears, 

The bulk of the medical staff is 
male. Also the entire senior ad- 
ministration under present di- 
rector Doug Chinnery is male. 
Chinnery explains, “It is because 
of equal opportunities for wom- 
en, which work in reverse in a 
male-oriented society. It is now 
mandatory to advertise for both 
women and men. When we open 
competition we're talking about 
senior positions that demand ex- 
perience. Most women haven't 
been in the penitentiary service 
long enough.” The request for 
experience is obviously not spec- 
ific to women inmates and pri- 
sons. 

With such hiring trends and 
inclinations the likelihood of hav- 
ing many male guards at Prison 
for Women looms. The inmate 
committee has expressed a de- 
sire not to have male guards, but 
whether this request will be re- 
spected remains an open ques- 
tion. 

Common Problems 


Both in Kingston and in Vanier 
punishment is still imposed on 
prisoners, either as a loss of 
privilege (such as canteen) or by 
solitary confinement (politely re- 
ferred to as segregation). 

Another problem that faces 


_ women in prison is one of trans- 


fers. A woman in Kingston has 
Lee right to request a transfer to 


time in a provincial jail, however 
the system does not always 
work. Women testified, during 
the recent hearings of the com- 
mittee on the prison system in 
Canada, that often inmates re- 
quest a transfer but never hear 
about it again. 

Further prisoners in the Can- 
adian prison system do not have 
the right to refuse transfers 
arranged by the administration 
in order to separate inmates. 

Women in prison in Ontario — 
a few facts, a few figures, a few 
issues... there is much more. 
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The female offender 


We have such a long way to go together and even the terms by which 
we try to redefine our situation have been given us by men. So it is 
not surprising that female criminals and women in jails just reflect 


the image of women in society — 


by Jane Arnott 


In the last few years a number 
of reports have been prepared on 
the Canadian penal system. 

recommendations are re- 
stated each time; others change 
with the latest theories in crim- 
inglogy and penal reform. Very 
recently more attention has been 
given to the female offender in 
the Canadian criminal justice 
system, This spring the Report 
of the Advisory Committee on 
the Female Offender (RACFO) 
was published, and the Report of 
the Subcommittee on the Peni- 
tentiary System in Canada also 
had some recommendations 
specific to the female offender. 
This concern, prompted by a 
rising consciousness about wom- 
en in society, has been a long 
time coming. ut is it enough? 


The Report of the Advisory 


* Clear 
known. 


for Women should also be held. 
from the laying of information. 
as part of time served. 


be removed. 


religion. 


offender requires a secure setting. 


Recommendations 


commendations. Some of them are listed below. 


© For women not needing a secure setting, more contact with the’ 

programs, 
counselling and treatment possibilities should be available and 
involve persohs from the community. 


guidelines for information about and monitoring of federal/ 
provincial transfer of inmates should be developed and made widely 


* A National Advisory Council on the Female Offender should be 
established and a meeting to discuss interim measures for the Prison 


° All criminal matters should be brought to trial within three months 


° Time spent incarcerated prior to case disposition should be counted 


insignificant. 
- Marie Andree Bertrand 
Female Criminality 


The incidence of female crim- 
inality is on the increase. The 
RACFOindicates that this is 
particularly true for offenses 
against property (fraud, fi a 
theft). In Canada in 1966 
were seven men convicted of in- 
dictable offenses for each woman 
convicted. In 1972 this ratio was 
5:1. A marked increase in the 
number of women convicted who 
were under 20 years of age was 
also noted. The report did not go 
deeply into the “causes” of fe- 
male criminality and its increase, 
although it did suggest that as 
the number of women entering 
the labour force increases, so do 
their opportunities for criminal 
involvement, and also notes that, 
“With the pressure for equality 
for the sexes is coming reduced 


committee contained many re- 


e Continuing education programs for judges should be encouraged. 
* The Criminal Code should be amended to include alternative 
sanctions to incarceration and all mandatory minimum terms should 


* The Federal Prisons and Reformatories Act should be revised to 
eliminate all provisions that discriminate on the basis of sex or 


* Only the dangerous, seriously disruptive and escape-risk type 


|* Institutional training programs adapted to today's new options 
| 


should be promoted. 


* The shortcomings in the available statistics on the female offender 


should be examined. 


* Funds and effort should encourage the expansion of community- 
based facilities for those offenders requiring a supportive but not 


secure setting. 


has been referred to the 


The followup to this report is proceeding to the planning stage. The 
> Š 


ministers and the terms of reference for a national planning 
committee on the female offender to look at the joint jurisdictional 
A ppa: 


recommendations are drawn up. However, 


to 


according 
Berzins, coordinator of the followup for the department of the 
solicitor general, many of the provinces have not yet appointed their 
representatives to this committee, even though they agreed to do so 
committee 


by the end of April. A report from this 


months. 


is requested in six 


Also a meeting to discuss the interim recommendations for the 
Prison for Women was held, and although the Prison will hopefully be 
phased out, a decision was made to make no sacrifice in the quality of 
programming: The expansion of facilities there will go ahead. 

A number of the recommendations called for the expansion and 
decentralization of resources. Examination of this process has been 
referred to the Regional Joint Federal/Provincial Committees and 


assessment of resources will go ahead without waiting on the broader 


policy decisions. 


Berzins says “A big part of my role will be to remind regional 
administrators to include women in their planning and to provide 
them with the necessary information to do this realistically.” 


Paternalism on the part of police 
and judiciary. This could lead to 
increased charges against wom- 
en and longer sentences if con- 
victed.” Both this report and 
Isabel MacNeill (director of 

i Prison for Women 1961 
to 1966) in her testimony to the 
Parliamentary Committee noted, 
as the RACFO states, “ a more 
recent phenomenon of criminal- 
ity involves females who break 
the law in support of political and 
social beliefs and - ideologies.” 
Neither the report, nor the Par- 
liamentary Committee, however, 
in this trend into their 
analysis of the female offender or 
made any further mention of 
women political prisoners. 

In the criminology and correc- 
tions field, the emancipation 
brought about by the women's 
movement is often cited as the 
reason for the increasing rate of 
female crimes (crime appears to 
be equated with masculinity, and 
the women’s movement is seen to 
liberate masculine tendencies in 
women). However, many femin- 
ist criminologists discount this 
argument. Marie Andree Bert- 
rand, a Montreal criminologist, 
feels that it is not so much that 
there is more female crime, but 
rather that it is more visible. As 


of masculine behavior.” 
The RACFO is in many ways a 


Teport recom- 
mendations and report followup). 


interred in Kingston is at severe 
disadvantage in any civil pro- 
ceedings taken against her in any 
province other than Ontario. Al- 
so, on release, women can in 
effect become stateless, because 
bility because the inmate has not 
been resident for a number of 
years. 

The report and Lorraine Ber- 
zons, coordinator for the follow- 
up of the Report on the Female 
Offender, both stress the need 
for decentralization of federal 
services, so that a woman may be 
inearcerated closer to her home 
community. Doug Chinnery, the 
present director of the Prison for 
Women, who feels the RACFO 
had a bias against the Prison, 
does not see this as necessary, 
and communicated this view to 
the Parliamentary hearings. 


Mr. Alkenbrack:Yes.We hear 
from time to time about the 
geographical location of this 
place, that it is not hospitable 
geographically to inmates who 
are sent here from the far west 
or the far east parts of our 
country. Nevertheless, it is fairly 
centrally located and amenable, I 
think, to all of Canada. Do you 
not agree? 

Mr. Chinnery: Yes, I do a- 
gree. I think there is an assump- 
tion made by most people that 
women are severely disadvan- 
taged by being moved thousands 
of miles to the prison for women. 
If I could cite one case without 
naming the inmate, we have a 
native woman here from Labra- 
dor who lives in a very remote 
and deprived environment. She 
came to this institution for 
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smashing all the windows on ‘a 
police cruiser. I think she was 17 
years of age when she came here. 


writes, and speaks English, 
which she could not do when she 
came here. 

She was recently granted 
day parole after being prepared 
for this. She managed to survive 
on day parole, living in the 
Elizabeth Fry Society house for a 
period of time. She managed to 
hold a j 5 


program could be provided in a 
home setting. 


Other issues of rights come 
into play — the rights of a moth- 
er to her child, the rights of 
inmates to wages (women at 
Kingston get a maximum of $9.50 
every two weeks); the censor- 
ship of mail; transfers that can't 
be refused. None of these have 
been examined by the RACFO. 
Inmates rights are not issues 
(yet). Rather, the attention is 
being given because, as Bertrand 
points out, “the fate and roles of 
women are changing so rapidly 
that the anachronistic character 
of our prisons is more visible", 
and that could be embarrassing. 


Penal Institutions and the 
Special Needs of the 
Female Offender 


The RACFO identifies factors 
contributing to the special needs 
of the female offender. These in- 
clude: a low self-image, weak 
family ties and few friends, 
strong societal condemnation of 
the female offender, a tendency 
toward self-mutilation and dep- 
recation instead of outward ag- 
gressive behaviour. These fac- 
tors, it says, call for different 
solutions to straight incarcera- 
tions. What it did not acknow- 
ledge, is that these factors rep- 
resent an extension of women’s 
place in the larger society. Wom- 
en are conditioned to be passive 
and internalize their anger. They 
are isolated, and assertiveness is 
discouraged (no wonder there is 
strong societal condemnation of 
the female offender, represent- 
ing in her actions an identifiable 
form of defiance of these norms). 

In this light, efforts at rehab- 
ilitation in the penal systems 
present definite problems. First, 
as Bertrand points out, “Wom- 
en's prisons are not any worse 
than women's lives. They are a 


do not think that same kind of 


very good relection, though ar- 
chaic and anachronistic, of what 
we are, what we do, and what we 
live... We cannot expect jails to 
elevate the situation of women.” 

Also, in the institutional envi- 
ronment of penal institutions 
women are treated as children, 
given no responsibility. Being 
pleasant and cooperative are en- 
couraged. it's quite a strong 
socializing force. Doug Chinnery 
states that, “Hopefully a pre-re- 
lease program would start the 
moment that an inmate steps in 
the door of the institution.” How 
can such planning take place in 
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they 
are released, often miles from 
hime and with limited financial 
resources, and asked to cope in- 
dependently. (See Box, Getting 
Out) These institutions confirm 
and reinforce the traditional de- 
pendent position of women in 
society. Yet none of the struc- 
tures around which the inmates’ 
dependency is built when inside 
(forced discipline, rules, meals, 
decisions made by others) exist 
outside. 

Few studies look at the need to 
change the institutionalizing na- 
ture of penal institutions. How- 
ever the RACFO, to some ex- 
tent, does. It recognizes that fac- 
ilities encouraging the gradual 
reinvolvement into the commun- 
ity are not as available for 
women inmates as they are for 
male inmates, and recommends 
that temporary absences should 
be part of the overall plan for 
rehabilitation and release. It also 
recommends that most funds go 
to community based programs. 
Berzins also feels that “prison is 
a bad alternative.” However, 
still being discussed are pro- 
grams set up and run by the 
authorities, which are likely to 
replace one set of rules with 
another. 

If inmates, convicted women, 
are going to do anything to affect 
themselves and their environ- 
ment the initiatives must come 
from them. This, as the women's 
movement and other radical 
-struggles have demonstrated, 
requires a consciousness, both 
personal and political, of their 
situation and oppression. If the 
correction system wants the 
cycle of recidivism and depen- 
dency broken then they should 
not suppress the development of 
political and consciousness rais- 
ing groups. This would however 
mean more trouble for the auth- 
orities and make less certain the 
continued demand for their- ser- 
vices. 


Fes 
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Half-way with E. Fry 


by Nancy Rudge 

In 1818, Elizabeth Fry, in a 
speech before the House of Com- 
mons, advocated the right of 
women prisoners to work, and to 
be paid appropriately. This pion- 
eer woman also maintained that 
there should be houses in the 
community for women to live in 
after their release from prison, 
another concept far ahead of its 
time. 

The Elizabeth Fry Society of 
Ottawa runs a halfway house for 
women who have been, are, or 
may soon be in conflict with the 
law. MacPhail house, named in 
honor of Agnes MacPhail holds 
eight women and is run by three 
staff, a director, a housemother 
and a counsellor. it has no ser- 
vices for francophone women. 

The house, bought in January 
1975, is also an official Commun- 
ity Residential Centre and is op- 
erated on 80% community social 
services and 20% regional gov- 
ernment funding on a per diem 
basis with alternative funds com- 
ing from the national parole 
board for parolees and commun- 
ity correctional services when 
women on work release pro- 
grammes are in the house. 

MacPhail house is structured 
around a rather strict set of 
rules. Women have an 11 p.m. 
weekday and 1 a.m. weekend 
curfew; visitors are not allowed 


An 


Linda, 18, was interviewed re- 
cently by Jane Arnott and Nancy 
Rudge at Ottawa's Macphail 
House where she was living at 
the time. She is on parole follow- 
ing a conviction for trafficking. 
Macphail House is an Elizabeth 
Fry Society half-way house for 
ex-convicts and a home for wom- 
en with nowhere else to go. 
o 
Which institution were you in? 


I was overnight in Pembroke 
and then I went to Ottawa for 2 
weeks and then in Vanier, I did 
them all. 

How long were you in Vanier? 

Not very long, 3 or 4 weeks. 
How did you find the security? 

It wasn't all that strict really. 
After being in Ottawa it was a 
relief. 


Were they watching you a lot in 
Ottawa? 


Well, there wasn't too far you 
could go in one room. When you 
were outside they (guards) were 
right there, you know. There's 
always somebody around, In 
Vanier... well when you were 
outside there was security 
guards but they weren't walking 
beside you or anything. They 
were off in corners somewhere. 
As long as you were where you 
were supposed to be. Yeah, and I 
guess the security was in some 
ways strict but I didn't mind it 
that bad. 

How long was your sentence? 


Three months. And probation. 
We didn't mind. 
How did the arrest and every- 
thing go? Did you have legal 
assistance and those sorts of 
things? 
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inside story 


after 10 p.m.; visitors are not 
allowed upstairs; drugs and alco- 
hol are not permitted; prescrip- 
tion drugs are administered by 
staff; working women must con- 
tribute $25 or 25% of their wages 
(whichever is less) to the house; 
and it is compulsory that women 
attend and participate in “house 
night” one evening a week. 

Linda, a former resident, 
found it relatively easy to con- 
form to the rules generally, but 
complained about the house 
night rule: 

“A couple of wekends ago 
they wanted to play baseball. I 
said, ‘Okay, go right ahead and 
play baseball. I don't play base- 
ball’. I told them there's no way 
Tm playing baseball. I got told 
whatever the house decides it’s a 


Jim MacLatchie, director of 
MacPhail house, stated that the 
rules are not inflexible and that if 
the majority of the women in the 
house requested that a certain 
rule be changed, the staff would 
consider it. In the past residents 
have changed house rules. 

MacLatchie said the residents 
need these sorts of structures 
because often these women have 
problems with immaturity and 
“acting out.” 


I was working in the Royal 
Bank at the time. And they came 
right to the bank. You know it 
was really too bad, I thought 
they could have been a little 
more tactful or something. I 
thought that was pretty stupid. 
They should have had a little bit 
of consideration. I mean one of 
them had the nerve to say to me, 
“Do you think you'll lose your job 
for this?” and I said “What do 
you think?” You know they walk 
in and there's the manager and 
the assistant manager, the head 
accountant, the head teller, all 
these customers running around 
and they're flashing their 
badges, you know. It was the 
RCMP, they're all screwed up 
anyway. 

Getting legal aid was no prob- 
lem but that was because I had to 
go on welfare because I couldn't 
get unemployment. The bank put 
me on leave of absence without 
any pay because they couldn't 
fire me. So they put me on that, 
they got rid of me that way. So I 
couldn't get unemployment so I 
had to go on welfare and I got 
legal aid without any problem, I 
don't know how it would have 
been otherwise, but... 

So your case didn’t happen until 
seven months after the arrest? 

Yeah, well I went to court 
about ten times with the judge 
and my lawyer and the DA 
(district attorney). Everybody 
else took their little vacations. 


Were you out on bail during that 
period of time? 

No, I was out on my own 
recognizance, 
Did you find the seven months of 
waiting and going to court really 
draining? 


The principle behind halfway 
houses is that they provide a 
medium from which people can 
re-integrate themselves into soc- 
iety after spending time in a de- 
pendency-producing institution. 
In order to allow this process to 
run smoothly it is generally 
recognized that responsibilities 
must be returned to the in- 
dividual. 

While MacPhail house has 
problems in completely integrat- 
ing this philosophy into the run- 
ning of the house, demonstrated 
by the rules and by all that is 
implied when women residents 
are continually referred to as 
“girls”, it can be noted that there 
are halfway houses, founded and 
run entirely by ex-prisoners, in 
which this is not the case. 

Only about a third of the 
women who stay at MacPhail 
house are coming from prisons, 
another third may be on proba- 
tion or in the judicial process and 
the rest are women who are 
either self-referred, referred by 
the 'Y’ or the Royal Ottawa Drug 
and Alcohol unit. The women in 
the latter category have not yet 
been in trouble with the law, but 
are in need of changing their 
surroundings before such be- 
comes the case. 

On arrival at the house women 


Well it was kind of, you know 
like, especially when you're try- 
ing to support yourself, it's kind 
of hard to get a job with that 
hanging over your head, you 
know. “Well, I have to take 
every Thursday off because I 
gotta go to court,” you know. I 
was really having a hard time 
finding a job. 


Oh yeah, they've got really 
good facilities there. I didn't 
really get involved in anything 
because as soon as I got there I 
started working on getting out. 
(laughs) The first two weeks 
they had what they called an 
orientation period and they'll 
take you around and show you all 
the things you ean do. You can go 
to school or you can work. Mind 
you, 40 cents a day isn't, too 
terribly much. They've got in- 
dustrial sewing there too and if 
you get into that then you get 
paid $3.65 an hour or something. 
But then you're working for an 

industry. 
What other sorts of training? 


must make a contract with the 
staff into which is written wheth- 
er she will attend school, find a 
job or otherwise spend her time; 
it also forms an agreement on 
such things as behaviour and 
observation of the house rules. 
Should a woman find a contract 
impossible to meet, there is an 
option of renegotiating with 


The residents are all chosen 
after interviews with the staff 
members. During the recent 
hearings of the parliamentary 
sub-committee on the penitent- 
iary system, a member of the 
Kingston inmate committee 
charged that the Elizabeth Fry 
halfway house in Toronto accept- 
ed only “the cream of the crop.” 
Jackie Easby, a worker at Eliza- 
beth Fry Society of Ottawa said 
that choosing the inmates who 
are expected to do well was mak- 
ing a natural choice, but Mac- 
Latchie said that while he does 
interview prospective residents, 
it is virtually impossible to tell 
who will do well in the commun- 
ity and who won't, that nearly 
any woman deserved that 
chance. He estimated that Mac- 
Phail house has a two-thirds 
“success” rate. 

Presently there are only four 
halfway houses in Ontario, one 
each in Toronto, Kingston, 
Brampton and in Ottawa, giving 
a total of 30 beds. MacLatchie 
indicated that this was in no way 
sufficient. He felt that Ottawa 
alone could use three or four, 


Laundry and drycleaning. 
They've got a course in either 
one of them with a certificate. so 
you can go and work at that if 
there's work to be had. There's 
sewing and kitchen. So that’s not 
too bad. And you can go to school 
and finish getting your credits. 
It seems to me most of the 

courses are traditional lowpaying 
women's jobs. 

(Laughs) Yeah. Although they 

could go over to the men's 
centre, the adult training centre 
for men and get courses in 
graphic arts and mechanics. 
They had to accept you over 
there. You had to go through a 
lot of rigamarole to get there. A 
lot of girls did go over. They 
come out with certificates, they 
could come out as licensed mech- 
anics. There's not too much male 
chauvinism anyway. A lot of girls 
do take courses over there. It's 
an exchange. There are the girls 
who do all their laundry, but, you 
know... all the laundry from OCI 
and ATC. They do all the laund- 
ry. The equipment is big, big so 
its not really that hard. They 
have all the equipment anyone 
would need in any drycleaning 
shop or laundry. I worked there; 
spent two days in the laundry, It 
was okay. didn’t do much. Most 
of the time we sat around playing 
bridge. 
At Vanier, do they do anything 
as far as your release goes like 
getting you on a Manpower pro- 
gram? 

Yeah, we had people come in 
from different places, I don’t re- 
member if anybody from Man- 
power was ever there, I never 
saw anybody but I guess they do 
come in. They had different 
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MacLatchie said that it would 
be difficult to start more houses, 
as low-cost mortgages to chari- 
table organizations were no long- 
er as available as a few years ago 
due to changing priorities at 
CMHC, and as community social 
services have no further funding 
available at present. He said it 
was unfortunate that, sociologi- 
cally, access to halfway houses 
was still thought of as a privilege 
rather than a right. 

Elizabeth Fry Societies are 
one of the few groups who are 
actually involved with women 
prisoners. They have access to 
Prisons and appear to have good 
liason with the authorities, as 
women are continually released 
to their houses on work release 
programmes, to serve out man- 
datory supervision time, ete. 
They also maintain connections 
with other agencies, such as 
Manpower, who will provide ser- 
vices for women when they re- 
turn to the community. 

The Elizabeth Fry Society of 
Ottawa currently has a man- 
power project underway. It is in 
the process of gathering infor- 
mation on the legal rights of 
women across Canada, both in- 
side and outside the prison sys- 
tem. The group conducting the 
research is hopeful that this in- 
formation will be widely dis- 
tributed to prisoners and com- 
munities alike, but this is de- 
pendent on money being made 
available to publish the bookelt. 
The information is vital, one 
would hope that money will be 
found. 


—, 
people from different groups like 
this one group in Ottawa, the 
Fellowship Foundation. It’s a 
group of ex-cons, it’s really good. 
He was really good, he did 20 
years or something, but he was 
okay. They seem to be willing to 
help you. But the staff... they 
don't do all that much. I mean, 
my CO I saw the last day I was 
there, the last day I was in the 
complex. And she didn't even 
wrote my report. She didn't even 
know me. I had to say hello to 
her as I walked out the door to go 
to Ingleside. 

For some of the women who get 
one or two years, if they had 
money when they went in they're 
not really going to have any 
when they get out are they? 


A lot of girls come out with a 
good bit of money actually. You 
get your canteen, that was $3.05 
a week. If you smoke that's about. 
all you can buy. Idon't think that 
that's enough really because 
you've got to buy your shampoo 
and everything, your writing 
material, your stamps. So if you 
smoke and write letters, you 
have to cut down on one or ther 
other. I don't really think that's 
fair. 

Were you searched when you 
went in? 


a 


Oh yeah. It was just kind of 
dumb too. I mean, what could I 
have on me leaving Ottawa and 
going there? But, they searched 
me. 


They searched you between each 
jail? 
Yeah. 
continued page 7 
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by D. Lawson 


Working in a prison for wom- 
en, even at the best of times, is 
fraught with contradictions. 
They seem stronger and clearer 
when one’s world view is rooted 
in the analyses and strategies of 
socialism and feminism. Yet it is 
these values and beliefs that 
keep me, as a social service 
worker, at the prison. 

Thave daily contact with wom- 
en who have been sentenced to 
terms of two years less a day or 
under. Ontario's facility for fe- 
male provincial offenders is the 
Vanier Center for Women, built 
in 1969 near Brampton, as a 
progressive alternative to the 
fortress-like Mercer Reforma- 
tory. At least Vanier's creators 
and administrators (including 
one-time superintendent Donna 
Clark) recognized the existence 
of a whole person, who commits a 
crime for a variety of inter-re- 
lated reasons. Vanier was con- 
ceived on a realistic assumption 
— that in order for a woman to 
change her lifestyle, she must 
have the necessary personal, 
social, and educational skills. 
And so the trappings of the 
stitution are liberal ones. The in- 
mates, called residents, can wear 
their own clothes, the rooms are 
without bars, inmates can go to 
schools or work in the com- 
munity. They have some input 
into the planning of the prison by 
participating in resident commit- 
tees. Comparitively speaking, 
despite modifications and reass- 
essments, Vanier, its philosoph- 


But the circumstances that 


changed. Most of the women sen- 
tenced in provincial courts hav 


. That can come as no 


send women to prison have not y 


rules is an exercise in frustra- 
tion. If she is a sole-support 
mother, a lesbian, a native, im- 
migrant or black woman, the en- 
deavour is fruitless and exhaust- 


ing. 

Already at a disadvantage in 
terms of background, women 
have to cope with sex roles as 
well. Women's context is limited, 
their milieu, the people they feel 
comfortable with, the areas in 
which they can gain self-confi- 
dence; for women like those at 
Vanier this is more so. A wom- 
an’s conscious choices are re- 
stricted because she believes she 
must catch and support a man. 


Her partner is often involved in 
illegal activity himself and he 
takes advantage of the woman's 


tendency to sacrifice her own in- 


terests. It is not unusual for a 


Despite Vanier's liberal inclin- 


ations, its residents who live, or 
believe they live, fulfilling lives 
are not given real freedom to 
serve their sentences without ef- 
forts being made to rehabilitate 
them. For those inmates actually 
wishing to become more legiti- 


mate, a basic contradiction exists 


because those two factors — in- 


woman to “take the rap” to keep carceration and rehabilitation — 


her man out of prison despite the 
her 
family and her children. Les- 
bians, alienated from main- 
stream society, are even more 


consequences to herself, 


likely to remain on the fringes. 


Already rejected, they behave 


the way people who are ostraciz- 


ed have to behave — with a fury 
that has no other outlet exept 
through committing crimes. And 
what is so much worse, is that 
many women in prison have, in 
the process, turned much of their 


anger in, upon themselves. 


surprise. Women, in the world of T 


work, do not have equal oppor- 
tunities with men to secure fi- 
nancially lucrative positions. Be- 
sides, women like Vanier’s in- 
mates rarely had this alterna- 
tive. Their backgrounds are 
characterized by alcoholism, 
physical violence and incest, un- 
employment and poverty. No- 
where were the influences that 
could develop the attitudes that 
lead to a rewarding job and an in- 
vestment in the status quo. To 
aspire for the good life tantaliz- 
ingly portrayed in Coca-Col: 
commercials, to be a woman and 
to be poor, and to play by the 


Did you feel that in Vanier they 
SS ee 
too’ 


No. I found that in Ottawa. I 
didn't find it in Vanier. The staff 
in Vanier were very good. I 
didn't mind it. Well, there were a 
couple there that if you didn't get 
along with them, you know, they 
could make things difficult for 
you. 


Is the staff all women? 


Yeah, except the security 
guards. And the superintendent 
and there's counsellors and that 
who are men but the CO's (cor- 
rectional officers) were all wom- 


en. 
I think most of them were... 
well it’s the only job they could 
find sort of thing. There’s not 
much in the way of qualifications 
for the job. None of them were 
trained or anything. 
You moved into the house that 
was outside the complex? 


Yeah. It was really nice. They 
got all rambunctious there one 
night and tore the place apart. It 
was kind of funny. I didn't get 
involved with it, I was getting 


Ironically, by trying to beat 
this static social system, women 
end up in the system's most 
crucial self-perpetuating institu- 
tions, its prisons or mental hos- 
pitals. Prisons isolate what soc- 
iety considers the most danger- 
ous non-conformists. The major- 
ity renounces responsibility for 
those driven to break the laws of 
the land, and instead eliminates 
from its vision those who deviate 


ed “success rate” is greatest 
among women who come from 


simply cannot be reconciled. 
Prisons, by their nature, do not 


provide the atmosphere that will 
prepare a woman for the realities 


of the society that put her away. 
More important, the society into 


which a woman is released from 
prison has not changed. It hasn't 
developed the mechanisms for 
women to reintegrate at a profit- 
able level. Naturally, the so-call- 


middle class backgrounds and 
who consequently have middle 
class values and contacts. The 
others go back to the streets, to 
the broken homes and poverty 
with the same attitudes toward 
life that got them into prison to 
begin with. The only difference is 
that after incarceration they are 
more bitter. They have three 
options. They can reject any inf 


pane their pecan their 
family, and their pride. Or, they 
can struggle through legal chan- 
nels painstakingly and alienate 
themselves from their previous 
experience. 

Some women have benefitted 
from crime to be sure. The 
majority does not. Most women 
are apprehended time after time. 
Either way, it invariably turns 
out that misery is crime's bed- 
partner. While all crimes may be 
interpreted as political state- 
ments against our political and 
economic order it is a romantic, 
idealistic and dangerous concep- 
tion that these women are politi- 
cal heroines and that we should 


Working in a women’s prison 


beyond acceptable and arbitrary 
limits. Prisons are supposed to 
incarcerate (i.e. punish) and re- 
habilitate. However the numer- 
ous and frequent changes in the 
philosophy and programs of 
prisons reflect society's inability 
to achieve the aims. Statistics on 
recidivism are the most eloquent 
testimony to the failure of cor- 
rections to mete out appropriate 
punishments, to deter and to 
rehabilitate. 


O 


leave it at that. As long as they 
end up in prisons, unhappy and 
isolated, they are victims, noth- 
ing more and nothing less. 

We have to alter the fabric of 
society if we sincerely want to 
end this victimization of women. 
Ido not pretend to know or to be 
able to sort out the complex 
issues of dealing with crime. I do 
believe, at the very least, in 
expanding the opportunities for 
women to remain in the commun- 
ity while making retribution, in 
providing more than marginal 
work skills, in the voluntary 
nature of treatment, and in com- 
munity access to prisons. In 
appropriate cases, the fledgling 
program of transferring women 
to mental health facilities should 
be expanded. And certainly, not 
only should women in the federal 
prison be returned to the prov- 
inces, but ideally all incarcerates 
should be close to their homes 
and families. Native women from 
Thunder Bay may never get a 
visit while in Brampton. Tempor- 
ary releases are essential, partic- 
ularly for those women serving 
lengthy ‘sentences. 

But, many of the recommend- 
ations in the Report of the 
National Committee on 
the Female Offender, which are 
Eo on the national level, 

existence on the 


istics have not dropped 
markedly. These and other pro- 
posals are not inherently “the 
answer”. No prison, probation- 
ary period, community place- 
ment or social service is “the 
answer”. Nor will any plan alone 
become the answer as long as 
Canada’s social and political sys- 
tem perpetuates sexism and mit- 
igates against upward mobility of 
specific groups. As the ideas of 
feminism gain ground, and wom- 
en are less willing to remain 
locked into roles and ‘lower 
standards of living, more women 
will commit crimes. 
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certain steps to ensure that in- 
carceration is more humane. 
Contacts, referrals and arran; 
ments can be made for those in- 
terested to link up with psych- 
iatric, medical, educational, resi- 
dential, employment, and child 
care facilities that offer sympa- 
thetic support. There is a place 
for advocacy on many fronts and 
for policy input within correc- 
tions, But one of the most im- 
portant reasons why I remain at 
my job is that I care about the 
women I meet. I believe they are 
important, firstly to themselves 
and to the world. Each has to 
fight for every conceivable op- 
portunity and right. Not from a 
victim's position, and certainly 
not in a self-destructive manner. 
A woman must care about her- 
self. Most of us have to have 
initial input to recognize that we 
can develop our unique self and 
to learn how to make and deal 
with options that will affect our 
future. This is particularly cru- 
cial for women who have taken 
their men's raps or for those who 
have struck against society with- 
out understanding that society is 
only too ready to deal with its 
rebels by further oppressing 
them. 

I do not encourage women to 
give up fighting. I have never 
told a woman not to commit an 
illegal act. I do encourage women 
to care about themselves and to 
consider alternatives, to utilize 
what resources do exist to the 
fullest, and to struggle together 
with other women or other inter- 
est groups. The Women’s Move- 
ment has taught us that by 
working together we are strong- 

, we are not alone. My message ~ 
is simple: Your anger is real. You 
don't have to fight from a vic- 
tim's position. What do you 
want? How can you best get 


Outside of work, my 
are directed at that which I see 
as destructive to all womea in 
society at large. 


Prisons exist. Women are in 
them. Progressive staff can take 
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out onto the street and I didn't 
want to get involved with that 
nonsense. What it was all over 
was rather stupid. 


Is segregation used much? 


Anybody who gets rambunc- 
tious, they'll just throw them in 
there for a while and let them 
cool down. You've got voluntary 
segregation, you can ask to go 
ask to go there for one reason or 
another and then there's mini- 
mum segregation which isn’t so 
bad. You're just not with any- 
body, you're in your room all the 
time. When they use maximum 
all you get is a hospital gown, the 
walls are all padded and every- 
thing. I've never seen it but I've 
heard about it. 

‘They read all your letters? 


Yeah and they were censored 
which is kind of rotten you know, 
I don't like people reading my 
letters. 


Was other information censored? 
Did you get newspapers and all 
that kind of thing there? 

You can have magazine sub- 
scriptions of your own but they 
have to be sent straight from 


the company. Somebody can’t go 
out and buy you a magazine. 
You have to get it through the 
company. They can send you any- 
thing except for clothes. You 
know, they can get you candy 
but there's certain stores it has 
to be brought from and every- 
thing. The girls can order from 
Simpson Sears themselves. It 
was all right. Your clothes were 
the only thing really that you 
couldn't have brought in to you. 


What does the isolation from the 
“outside world” do to women in 
there? You said people get ram- 
bunctious and that sort of thin 


I don't know. I guess it’s being 
confined. You don't have any 
choice of who you're going to live 
with and everybody can't get 
along with everybody. I took it a 
lot better than I thought I would. 
It didn’t bother me that much. 
It's just sort of something you 
have to live with you know, 
there's nothing you can od about 
it. You'd get this odd 30 seconds 
where you just felt like scream- 
ing and running but other than 
that it didn’t really bother me 
anyway. I don't think it really 


bothered that many people. Not 
that fact anyway. You know, you 
just sort of accept it. It’s not that 
hard to accept when you're in 
there. 

What about medical services in 
the two places? Could you see a 
doctor pretty much on demand? 


Yeah, you could put in a re- 
quest to see a doctor. I wasn't too 
thrilled by the doctor in Ottawa. 
His complete physical I think 
consisted of looking down my 
throat and having me breathe 
three times. I couldn't believe it! 
You know, I heard I was going e 
get a complete physical. 
thought it was a good idea, i 
hadn't had one in a while. Told 
me to breathe three times, look- 
ed down my throat, said “you're 
fine”. I could have been dying of 
anything. 

The one in Vanier, he maybe 
he wasn't quite so dumb but he 
had this thing about aspirins too. 
They think aspirins can cure all. 


Was there much in the way of 
psychiatric services there? 


There was if you asked for it. 
There were a few there that the 
court orders to see a psychia- 
trist. There were psychiatrists 
and psychologists. I guess a lot of 


the girls went to see the psy- 
chologist, anyway. I think more 
people if they wanted to talk to 
anybody it would be the psych- 
ologist. 

Was there any sort of condition 
placed on your release? Are you 
on parole, or... ? 


Yeah, I'm just supposed to find 
work. That's about the only 
condition I can think of. 


Was that imposed by Macphail 


House, or by Vanier? 


Yes, by Vanier. And I'm on 
probation for two years, that’s on 
drugs and alcohol. No assoc- 
iating with drug abusers, or I 
don’t know how they put it. 

How did you come here [Mac- 
phail House]? Why? 


Basically to get out of there. 
(laughs) I'd do anything to get 
out of there. I heard... one of the 
social workers was in and they 
told us about it and I thought 
about it for about two days. Uh, I 
don't like it here. But it's better 
than being in Vanier, it's better 
than that. It’s not that the house 
is terrible or anything like that. 
For what they do, they're doing 
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by Anne McLean 


Margaret Dwight-Spore, a Mont- 
real stripper, talks here about her 
work as an art form. She also dis- 
cusses how she combines being a 
stripper with her feminism. 


‘cl me how you got started 
T for a living. 


club. I'd never been in a night- 
ub before, and the elub was 


on going on. And being 
u whole hierarchy of activity, 
which you could see going on as 
you danced. 


What do you mean by hierarchy? 


Well, the dancers, the wait- 
resses... I just got very involved 
in understanding the hierarchy, 
meeting the pimps, meeting the 
girls, knowing who were the 
prostitutes, knowing who was a 
man in drag. There was a place 
where people played pool, there 
were dressing rooms in the back: 
one side was for the strippers’ 
room, one side was for the go-go 
dancers, and- the band. There 
was a band. 


Had you studied dance before? 


No, not much. 


That doesn't seem to be so un- 
common. I was talking to another 
woman I know who was a strip- 
per for a few months here in 
Montreal. She started out as a 
total amateur. She told me, “I 
was the type of person who at 
dances used to always sit in a 
corner and think ‘Oh God, I hope 
nobody asks me to dance!” 

But the first night on stage, with 
the audience waiting for her to 
take her clothes off, she had to 
face up to it all at once. She had 
to establish her control of the 
territory. So she'd make a 
clenched-fist sign and strike kind 
of aggressive poses. She had a 
bayonet for a while and she used 
to sort of lunge at the audience 
with it. And sometimes she's get 
down and gnaw on the chain that 
they had across the front of the 
stage. You know — real 

ic stuff. And the audience loved 
itt 


you were part of | 


Well there's a lot you can do in 
stripping. Strippers are really a 
form of clown. They're the proto- 
typical feminine clown. 


But this first place you worked 
in:was it a cheap dive or an ex- 
pensive dive? 


er. It was very middle class 


really. 


a dive. There was a lot of As far as learning to be a nude 
dancer, I got most of my feed- 


back from the band in that place. 
Tended up for the band. 
But the dancing I did there was, 
well — I never loosened up at 
all. The reason for having danc- 
ers there was to stimulate the 
trade, because the better the 
dancers, the better the stripp- 
ers, and the better the prostitu- 
tion, You know, it was like you 
were bait to sell drinks and that 
sort of thing. 


were 
prostitutes working in that bar? 


Yeah. A lot of them came up 
from Seattle. A lot of the pimps 
came up from Seattle. 

I just did my job and I got paid 
very poorly. But I really dug the 
dancing. But then a friend of 
mine started working there too, 
and we got into: turning tricks, 
See, what was happening there 
wasn't dancing, what was hap- 
pening was prostitution, and I 
guess that's one of the reasons I 
first got involved with it. I found 
it very interesting. 

But then shortly afterwards I 
left and went to this other club, 
and dancing took over my life for 
eight or nine months. Dancing 
became very personal to me at 
that second club. Everynight 
things were discovered on that 
stage between me and the other 
women, me and the audience, 
And as a dancing experience, 
that's the experience I've wanted 
to get back to. Especially now 
that I'm trying to integrate my 
feminism with what I know about 
erotic performance. 

In fact the club went to court 
on the grounds that it was an art 
form. You see at that time (this 
was 1972), they were nude dane- 
ing everywhere in Vancouver 
and then suddenly they started 
busting places. 
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But while I was working there 
I started blossoming. I kept 
thinking: we should take this act 
out of the club. We, the dancers, 
should hold this, this should be 
ours. We should have a troupe. 
But as soon as I started talking 
that way I realized that several 
of the other women there were 
not pre] to examine it on 
that level. It was a job. Even 
though it was their life and soul. 
They just couldn't see taking it 
over. And it is difficult, to have a 
dance troupe. It’s easier to have 
a job. 
Were you involved in prostitu- 
tion, there, in the second club? 


No. I didn't need it, I wasn't 
interested. But I knew what the 
raps were, and I still got invol- 
ved in raps with guys. 

But I was really there to 
dance, and I think the dancing I 
did there was superior to the 
work I've done since. With the 
exception of the Victory Bur- 
lesque in Toronto. We moved to 
Toronto in 1972 because my hus- 
band and I needed money badly. 


Did your husband accept the 
kind of work you were doing? 


Oh, he was very happy with 
the dancing. He'd come to watch 
it, and immediately 
that it meant a lot to me. But this 
life was in complete contrast — I 
knew that, it was something I 
couldn't help but feel. Because 
when you live with someone and 
you love them and you see that 

hey're very unh your hap- 


portant. 
What he did during that period 
at the club, he took care of the 
housework and cooked. I came 
home to meals. It was nice. My 
daughter was taken care of. 


How much were you getting paid 
at that club? 

Not very much: a hundred a 
week, for five nights. We didn't 
have acts, the way strippers do. 
We just did turns. There were 
six dancers. But they also had a 
rotating day-off system, which 
was really nice. 

We took turns. You'd dance to 
one song and sometimes the band 
would play long songs and you 
could get pretty tired. Then the 
next girl would come up and 
dance to a song. 

Then when the jukebox was 
on, two girls went up and this is 
where the whole thing of dancing 
with someone else started. When 
the tapes came on, two girls 
would go up and we'd wear 
something over our genital area, 
like a G-string, and this was just 
to sort of change the mood. The 
live band, and the dancer nude 
and really interpreting the mus- 
ic, well that was a more power- 
ful, dynamic thing. When the 
tape came on you went up with 
another girl, and it would be 
more predictable, quieter and 
more relaxed, because you knew 
the music. 

You had a chance to develop 
your art because of the regular- 
ity, and because you had a 
structure there. And you weren't 
getting fucked over within the 
structure, which is what goes on 
in most clubs. If you're a stripper 
in Montreal, for instance, you 
have to move around continually? 
But there we really did what we 
wanted. 


Did the audience have anything 
to do with the conditions you 
worked in? I mean, was it a 
loose, West Coast hip type of 
audience? 


2 opening and closing her hand. 


Career: 


Stripper 


And she'd smile. And that was male dancers. Bu 
her dancing. That was all she the other women 


Yes. They just didn’t hassle. 
For one thing you weren't re- 
quired to mix with the custom- 
ers. And the boss wasn't putting 
the make on any one person. 
There wasn't a hiring-and-firing 
situation. There wasn't the hier- 
archy you get when you have 
strippers and go-go dancers. 


Why do you say your dancing 
there was superior to anything 


since? 


Because it was there that I dis- 
covered the importance of danc- 
ing. It became my life, right. I 
looked forward to going to work 
every night. The women, the 
working conditions there, were 
very unique. For one thing, they 
didn't hire and fire all the time 
which most clubs do because 
they feel they have to always be 
bringing in new blood. And also 
in most clubs they're usually 
trying to push the girls te do 
other things and when it doesn't 
work out they just fire them. But 
it’s all very subtle. You don't 
even know about it: it just hap- 


ns. 
Put at this club, the girls were 
expected to be responsible, to 
keep things together in the dres- 
sing room, to run the tape 
machine, to supply the tapes, to 
schedule themselves as to what 
order they went on, to decide 
whether they wanted to dance 
together or not. It was left open 
to us. 

It wasn't a strip club. They 
didn't have strippers and go-go 
dancers. That's part of the hier- 


p r Pho may- 
be waitress. And you know may- 
be a go-go dancer is actually a 
hooker who just comes in and 
pretends to be a go-go dancer so 
that she won't get busted, and 
gets up and does this real cheer- 
leader number so that later she 
can go out in the audience and 
then go at the money. It’s like 
advertising for yourself. 

Well, this club didn’t have a 
liquor licence, so they sold drinks 
under the table, It was very dark 
in the audience, so mostly what 
you'd do if you were in the aud- 
ience was look at the stage. And 
it was set up in a way that wasn't 
confused, it was aesthetic, so 
people in the audience tended to 
be quiet and to watch the danc- 
ers. And the dancers in response 
tended to be serious about what 
they were doing. 

There was a lot of variety in 
the kind of women who worked 
there, These women would never 
have worked anywhere else. 
Did they tend to be young 
women, or university-educated 
women? 


Several of them were. One had 
studied mime and dance at 
Strathmore College in Pennsyl- 
vania. Sometimes the dressing 
room had that sort of atmosphere 
of Haight-Ashbury in 1967. It 
was a very intimate kind of 
scene. 

There was one woman who 
was very thin, with broad 
shoulders and very, very small 
breasts. And had also had a 
child. She had really no waist, 
just went straight down. Quite 
tall. She didn't shave her legs at 
all. Had very full pubie hair, as 
all the women there did, actual- 
ly. And long straight hair. And 
when she danced, all the time she 
only danced with her hands and 


ferent. It was a solo scene. I'm 
glad I got into that next because 
I developed my solo personality, 
which I call Baba Yaga 


stripper. There was a continual 
turnover of people. There wasn't 
any freedom as to the length of 
time you danced. You brought 


did, 


Then about once every six 


weeks she would get really pos- 


sessed by the music, and her 


whole body would enter into it. 
And we'd all come out of the 
dressing room when this happen- 


unconsciously fen 


“Now... the 
and tanto 
Sally... SMIT. 
They had a list, 
went through tł 


ed because this was sort of “her didn't matter wh 


time”. And there was this great 
feeling of support, Like, it was 
really happening for her now, 
we'd think. And there was no 
pressure, people wouldn't say, 
“How come you don't do that 
every night?” No one minded 
because it was total honesty on 
her part. 


Well that period must have 
seemed 


very unique, very ideal, 
when you started working in real 
strip clubs. 


I wouldn't have been able to go 
reng the stuff I did after, 

ing a stripper in a place like 
the Victory”? hearre, Rad I not 
had that period of self-growth 
which happened in a collective 
environment with other women. 
I wasn't aware that the import- 
ant thing was that we were all 
women, because at the time I 
was pushing that club to have 


Well, stripping was very dif- 


But it destroys you to be a 


made that discove: 
She took me aside 
kind of desperate 
her, like “I don’t w 


This is where the 
comes in, It’s like 
an object, but you 
personality. You’ 
woman. 


But they do say» 


Yeah. Your ; 
those adjectives t 
of it could go wit 
name. And you c 
tone of the sor 
whether he was ii 
or not, 

But I did get im 
dividual characte 
at the bottom 
women were com 
worked for ten y 
ers. There was on 
had two childre 
boarded out in fos 
was very sweet, | 
the women ther 
nasty. 


When you started stripping at How much nastine 
the Victory, what happened? it a different type « 
gets into stripping 


You know who re 


that well is my frie 


I heard her when 
of them sleep wit! 


lery on... 


I talked to her y 


your own tape in and that was 
your music. You left it with these 
soundmen, These guys, these 
soundmen, had a list of introduc- 
tions: 


her arms, but she didn’t bend 
them much, she just sort of held 
her arms outstretched and pul- 
sated the beat in her hand by 


that. I just don't w 
that. I saw this 

started to realize t 
took her mask off! 


gust 1977 


Tand some of But a lot of people at that club 
were probably thought I was weird. I had this 
nist. little scarfy outfit, and I have 
very muscular legs. It was a skirt 
voluptuous... that ended in mid-thigh, and I 
izing... Miss... had a leather G-string which 
somebody in Vancouver had giv- 
and they just €n me, which showed off my legs. 
t list, and it Most girls wear a G-string, 
the girl was. bra, dress, gloves, shoes, maybe 
bject part of it Stockings and garterbelt, hat, 
rou're not only Plus they have a negligee which 
don't have any they put on after they've taken 
e just a nude everything off. All I had were 
the two pieces of the scarf outfit, 
plus a bra, which I didn't wear 
very much, and I had this leather 
G-string. And this other woman 
ame. But all who was only sixteen and just 
ey put in front entering the business, laid this 
| anyone else's whip on me. And I used to wrap 
uld tell by the it around my head. And the 
idman's voice muscularity of my legs, plus the 
erested in you things I was doing to my hair, I 
thought gave me this kind of 
olved in my in- Christ image. 
. I was really In stripping the thing is that 
here, because you do develop a character. 
ng in who had What there is is a regular aud- 
ars as stripp- ience, -there are regular aud- 
‘women who'd iences who go to strip theatres. 
; they were There are all types and they go 
er homes. She there every single afternoon. 
at a number of Some of them are wealthy un- 
were pretty employed single men. Some of 
them are pensioners, they go 
alone. 
There's something very unreal 
abdut one of those places. It's en- 
closed, kind of dark, and it’s all 
very... nostalgic. The whole de- 
sign of the stage and what the 
girls are wearing + none of it 
has evolved since the fifties.$ 
And it's the regularity, the 


our name? 


honeyed-ness of the announcer's 
voice, in certain girls who had 
been there and kept coming back 
year after year. 


Was the stuff that you were 
doing more subtle than what 
other women were doing? 


Yes, some of it was. But I was 
still learning from other people. 


Was it less defined? 


Well, it was a mixture. I saw 
other women and I saw how their 
y stuff was dynamite, and it was 
¢ more defined. When I started 
stripping in that little hippy 
costume, I was really adamant on 
this being so unique, and I wasn’t 
= going to get into stockings and 
“| garterbelts and high heels. It 
was just so cliche. I said, “Every 
girls here's wearing the same 
thing,” and half-of them were 
doing the same routine, which 
| was the routine that Ralph, the 
man who ran that place, had 
taught them. And if one of the 
girls didn't know how to do it, 
he's just get up on the stage and 

= show her. 

But gradually I loosened up, 
and as I became stronger as a 
dancer, I realized that I could 
wear stockings and a garterbelt, 
and just because every other 
woman was wearing them, didn't 
mean I looked like every other 
woman. 
he said some 

their jewel- 


lly describes 
ad Nancy. 


Did you have any reservations 
about the clothes — about them 
being sexist? 


hen she first 
y, one night. I don't think I thought of them 
nd I got this as sexist. I thought of them as 
feeling from being corny, or too cliche. But 
int to be like I'm sure actually I had some of 
int to be like the same reservations that many 
oman and I women have about wearing sexy 
at she never clothes. But I got so into it, 
(Laughs) because stockings suddenly awa- 


kened in me a whole knowledge 
about feminine history or some- 
thing. I can't really explain it. 

Stockings in particular are a 
classic in strip-tease. The stock- 
ing act is a very powerful thing to 
master. And I really got into it, 
especially at the Victory, where 
they have a beautiful stage. It's 
real theatre. 

You see, taking off stockings: 
it actually takes quite a lot of 
skill to take off stockings and 
dance. What I was doing when I 
started was just wearing so few 
things, and using scarves, that it 
was more like the dancing I'd 
done in Vancouver. But when 
you've got stockings, gloves, 
garter belts, you've got to do the 
functional movements and dance 
at the same time. It means you 
have to become in tune with the 
functional movements, which is 
one of the therapeutic aspects of 
dancing in general. 


But it’s such oppressive clothing. 
But you're taking it off! 


But it’s such a different kind of 
sexuality. Did you identify with 
it at all? 


Yeah, I got into what I called 
the “macho” aspect of the 
shoes, in particular. Spike heels 
are like cowboy boots. They're 
the same idea. They're wicked. 
Whereas the stocking is very 
flimsy, though it suggests, you 
know — strangling. 

But there's no way to talk 
about that kind of thing. To do it 
is what it is. 


- familiarity of it all. It's almost I just saw wi doing things, 
They had it all set up, extremely powerful. In dance. I 


mean I could judge things wit 
out the women’s movement in- 
terfering. I could judge things 
artistically. 

After a while I went on the 
road. One of the places I went to 
was Halifax. I had a lot of fun in 
Halifax because there you have 
all the men coming in off ships. 


An eager audience. 


Well, and also, one night 

they're all German, the next 
night they're all Japanese. When 
I used the scarves, for instance, 
the Japanese men just sat right 
forward on their chairs, you 
know. It was an ethnic reaction, I 
thought that was really interest- 
ing. 
You started to see it as a job 
then, and you started to see 
yourself as a professional at that 
point: is that right? 


I didn't give it up. 


Did you change, or become hard- 
er’ 


Yeah, well 


No, I don't think so. 


Did you see the possibility of 
becoming harder? I'm sure you 
must have. 


Maybe I did become harder... 


It seems that the strippers who 
are really dynamite strippers are 
acting out fantasies which pre- 
date the so-called Sexual Revol- 
ution. Is that right? 


The thing about some of the 
things you do in stripping is that 
you could never do them in bed. 
Which is part of what you just 
said. Those women whose danc- 
ing was really just connected to 
loose sexuality were doing the 
kind of dancing that you see in 


the West Indies, that whole 
looseness. They took the tease 
out, the tension. And then they'd 
try to put the tease back in. And 
what a mess! They'd start buying 
wigs, and they'd do all this stuff 
without knowing what they were 
doing... 


Like trying to put it on the 
surface when it wasn’t inside. 
That's the whole thing, I guess. 
You've got to believe in it a bit if 
you're going to play the part 
well. You can't just adopt the 
gestures. So how did you man- 
age? Did you succeed? 


Yeah, I succeeded, because I'm 
talented. What you do is you 
empty yourself first, you become 
a receptacle. I often use this 
a receptacle. I know it’s a big 
issue in the women's movement. 
that a woman is not a receptacle, 
and so on. And yet once you get 
into the realm of dancing, it’s not 
the same. In dance a woman is 
a receptacle for whatever she 
chooses to be a receptacle for. 
Which I think is something that's 
getting obscured. Women are re- 
fusing to be receptacles of any- 
thing. They're obscuring the fact 
that they have to be receivers, to 
receive from each other. 


dr, 


How do you reconcile being a 
feminist with being a stripper? 
Do you find that a heavy contra- 
diction? 


Well, first of all, you can't 
generalize about strippers, about 
their backgrounds or their poli- 
ties. You can't generalize about 
any oppressed group. 

The amount of work they do, 
getting their costumes together, 
making the tapes they dance to, 
is phenomenal. It’s the only form 
of dance in which the dancer has 
to do everything for herself, 
Sometimes she might have an 
agent or a boyfriend or someone 
helping her. But largely it at- 
tracts extremely individualistic 
women. Which is why strippers 
are hard to organize. 

And performing solo all the 
time — nobody who's not a real 
individualist could last three, 
four, five years. 

One thing I've noticed is that 
marriage doesn’t suit strippers. 
A lot of them are too high-spirit- 
ed for marriage. They would 
need to be in a marriage that 
would offer a lot more opportun- 
ity to express themselves than 
the normal marriage. And dane- 
ing gives you a kind of hunger for 
exercise which being a housewife 
doesn't allow for. 


The question people ask y 
stripping for women, am I trying! 
to perpetuate the existence of| 
something women need to get 
beyond or destroy completely? 
What Lesbian Nation showed me! 
was that it was the environment 
I danced in that made what I was} 
doing so threatening to women, 
who otherwise could benefit from 


The fact remains that the 
knowledge I gained working in 
nightclubs is knowledge about 
myself as a woman. If women 
were at one time putting all their 
creative -energy into sexually 
alluring, highly personal arts, 
why don't woman-identified 
women start taking this creative 
power and knowledge, and use if 
for the benefit of women? Don't 
abandon the territory, liberate 
it. 


Now that I'm trying to get 
women to accept my dancing, I 
find I'm at a very crucial point in 
my life, More crucial than the 
decision I made to do this kind of 
work in the beginning. I could 
return to the clubs again for| 
money, knowing there are a lot 
of women in them who are alone, 


myself in between. 
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Penal institutions exist in theory to 
protect our society. Logically then, as 
members of society we have a right and 
a responsibility to be involved in de- 
cisions about how those institutions op- 
erate and to be informed about what 
happens to fellow citizens incarcerated 
there. 

However, in our attempts this month 
to write about the female offender, 
we've begun to question just why and 
for whom prisons really exist. Officials 
at the Ottawa Regional Detention 
Centre and the Prison for Women in 
Kingston did their best to block our 
access to inmates, to prevent us from 
hearing ininates’ own words about why 
they are in prison, what is happening to 
them there, and what the future holds 
for them. 

Through the Elizabeth Fry Society in 
Ottawa, we learned that Doug Chin- 
nery, Director of the Prison for Women, 
refused permission to interview and 
photograph inmates because we did not 
“play the game right.” Our mistake was 
to write to the inmate's newsletter, 
Tightwire, through the prison librarian, 
asking them to make arrangements for 
our visit. The director wanted his own 
letter. 

At the regional detention centre here, 
two of the Upstream staff met with the 
assistant-superintendent to discuss 
interviews and photographs for about 
half an hour. We were asked, naturally 
enough, why we wanted permission and 
what we were writing about. Was 
Upstream a radical, “underground” 
paper? Did we have criminal records? 
What was your name again (for the 
tenth time)? Can I check your identi- 
fication? Following a cordial tour of 
the prison, we were told to call back the 
following week. It took the assistant- 
Superintendent five days to figure out 


most of the women 
inmates in Ottawa, could not be inter- 
viewed or photographed. We were de- 
gye access. 


An Upstream photographer then 
visited the detention centre to photo- 
graph its sign on the highway and the 
outside of the building. The grounds 
are quite open with no signs to keep 
away. She was confronted by no less 
than five guards equipped with walkie- 
talkies. They phoned Gloucester police 
(who didn’t know what to do once they 
arrived), interrogated her extensively 
and confiscated her film, an infringe- 
ment of her legal rights as a citizen. 

The next day Upstream received an 
apology on the phone. They did not 
want any trouble over the incident. We 
were then told the film would be de- 
veloped (we explained we needed it 
right away), the prints checked and 
returned to us. Two days later we called 
to see where it was. The sergeant who 
answered the phone would check. 
when he called back, he asked who he 
was speaking to and how to spell her 
name — without identifying himself. 
For some reason, the film was locked up 
and nothing could be done about it 
until the following week — after we 
had gone to press. 

One bright light was the immediate 
positive response of residents at Mac- 
phail House to our request for inter- 
views. 

We said before it seems logical that 
citizens should be involved in the oper- 
ation of their penal system. But that 
kind of logic does not exist in our 
society. Anyone in a position of power, 
whether a prison director, a government 
bureaucrat, politician or owner of a 
large corporation, has a vested interest 
in ensuring that we do not have the 
information to enable us to have control 
over our individual and collective lives. 

Our prisons are a gross exaggeration 
of the oppression of every woman in our 
society. By not letting women prisoners 
speak for themselves, officials are en- 
suring that concrete changes for good 


are not made and further that no 
fundamental changes are made in the 
society overall. 

We did find out some facts in our 
coverage, but also realized we have only 
uncovered the tip of a monstrous 
iceberg. There are still innumerable 
questions to ask: what happens to 
women who are deported on release? 
How are women expected to re-estab- 
lish themselves without money and 
other resources, when we who have 
never even been in prison find it so 
difficult? What of prisoners’ rights and 
the concept of women as political 
prisoners? 

We have made some concrete steps 
towards establishing contact with 
prisoners in order to begin exploring 
those questions. We will now be ex- 
changing papers with Tightwire and 
plan to send Upstream to all prison 
libraries. 

We'd suggest too that anyone inter- 
ested in reading about prison life sub- 
scribe to Tightwire (Box 515, Kingston). 
We can't ignore our sisters in prison 
any longer. Free our sisters, free. our- 
selves! 


LETTERS 


Dear Upstream, 

A copy of Upstream was left at 
our home and we respond to your 
request for comments. 

We too are p. frniniste, bk. we 


mera eme eenn 
you) would like to see a magazine 
say,“ 

We too are non-violent, and 
this is why we resent your com- 
mitment to free abortion. We do 
not see how “feminism” can. be 
compatible with violence toward 
maternity (an exclusive feminine 
prerogative) or its product (half 
of the babies are female!). 

We too feel that “every child 
should be wanted”, but fail to see 
how killing a child is wanting it. 
We do think that family planning 
is necessary, but it should not be 
confused with abortion, which 
only a definite risk for the moth- 
er's life can justify (a very rare 
situation indeed, in the present 
state of medicine and obstetrics), 
and to which positive alterna- 
tives, including prenatal and 
postnatal assistance, and adop- 
tion, should be promoted. 

You do well to report on the 
demonstration of the “Festival 
for Life”, but fail to mention that 
it involved fully fifty times more 
people than the counter-demon- 
stration. This, like the 1.25 mil- 
lion signatures, must mean 
something about how Canadians 
feel on respect for life. 

It is naive to think that unless 
a child be “planned” he or she 
will not be loved and will not 
develop normally. Very few of us 
were actually “planned”, but in 
most instances, once born, we 
were fully accepted and cherish- 
ed. What the world needs is 
more love, not more violence. 

Kindly do not leave Upstream 
at our home in the future. P 


Sincerely, 

Mary de Bellefeuille 

Dr. Paul de Bellefeuille 
Co-ordinator’s note: Uj 
readers should know that Dr. de 
Bellefeuille, an Ottawa pediatric- 
ian, was one of the witnesses 
against Dr. Henry Morgentaler 
in 1973. Eleanor Pelrine, in her 
book, Morgentaler, writes that 
during his testimony “de Belle- 


FREE OURSELVES 


reader's opinions and comments. 


feuille... admitted that he knew 
little of the situation in Quebec, 
and was unaware that there are 
6000 ‘unadoptable children’ in the 
Montreal area alone.” Also, in 
our article we explicitly stated 
the number of people attending 
both the Festival of Life demon- 
stration (5000) and the counter- 
demonstration (85 to 90). 


Dear Upstream, 

Iam writing in regard to Gay 
Bell's letter which appeared in 
the Forum section of your May/ 
June issue. Her socialist prin- 
ciples and assumptions were sev- 
ore shaken tm me and my show 


and primitive. She states, “I am 
unnerved when it's (her inter- 


struggle.” How easily 
she dismisses Lesbian oppres- 
sion. But, of course, to a marxist, 
all other points of view are ir- 
relevant and frivolous. 

She is entitled to her opinion 
and her viciousness, I suppose, 
but does Upstream print every 
item it receives without checking 
into its accuracy? Did Upstream 
solicit any other opinion about 
any of the three Canadian ap- 
pearances I had within the last 
year? How do you decide what to 
print? There are radically differ- 
ing opinions about my music and 
about me. I've heard many of 
them myself from many Can- 
adian women. Most of what I 
hear is as favorable as Gay Bell is 
nasty. 

There are some pretty hys- 
terical accusations in her letter 
to Forum, For example: “Alix 
managed to cruise off with $350 
instead of the contracted $150 
without acknowledging that she 
had signed the previous (eh?) 
agreement.” Sloppy research 
plus hostile grudges do not make 
for good journalism. In fact, my 
agreement with the 3 of Cups as 
far back as February was for 
“$150 or 50 per cent of the net 
proceeds, whichever is greater”. 
Gay Bell does not know what she 
is talking about or else she is 
deliberately lying because the 
truth does not serve her pur- 


poses. 

Lies about me hurt my feel- 
ings, hurt my livelihood and mis- 
lead women about me. Please 
print this letter because your 
readers should know, as I do, 
that Gay Bell does not represent 
Canadian women and does not 
speak truthfully, 

Thanks for your cooperation. 
Take care. 


Alix Dobkin 
Note from Gay Bell: It is true 


Letters to the editor and Forum are not edited. Opinions expressed 
are not necessarily those of the Upstream collective. We welcome 


that there was such a contract, 
but following that the 3 of Cups 
ran into financial difficulties and 
wrote Alix asking if she would 
agree to $100 for singing and $50 
for expenses. Alix signed and ac- 
cepted this agreement (proof at 3 
of Cups office); but ignored it 
after the concert. Walk into our 
lives and treat us like shabs! 


Dear Upstream, 


Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
sent to Sheldon Wilner, Pro- 
gramming Director of the Carle- 
ton University Students’ Assoc- 
ioation. We are hoping that Up- 
stream's readers will share our 
concern. 


Tt has been brought to our at- 
tention by a number of women 
that during the Festival for the 
Folks a couple of women's work- 
shops were held. 

We assumed that by including 
these women's workshops in the 
programme you and/or the other 
festival organizers acknowledged 
a need for women to have a 
designated time and place to ex- 
press themselves within the 
musical arena. We would expect 
the content of the workshops to 
reflect a political purpose, i.e. 
addressing ourselves to the lack 
of women’s participation in main- 
stream popular music. However, 
the first workshop was a severe 
disappointment and an outright 
contradiction to this purpose. 
The second workshop made a 
semi-suceessful attempt. 

More specifically, on Friday, 
July 1, the women's workshop 
featured Watson & Reynolds 
(both female). When they got on 
the stage, not only did they ask 
Bowen (male) to accompany 
them, but they ignored the pro- 
test from the audience and al- 
lowed him to lead the first song. 
Mr. Bowens had, in a previous 
workshop, made some very de- 
rogatory remarks about women, 
He was certainly not weleomed 
by the feminists in the audience. 

We realize that you have no 
direct control over the perform- 
ances artists choose to give, but 
you do, as organizers, have a re- 
sponsibility to book appropriate 
musicians for certain workshops. 
Since you agreed to have a 
women’s workshop, we suggest 
that you should have put some 
thought into choosing the music- 
ians for it. In the future, we urge 
you to familiarize yourself with 
feminist musicians and include 
only them in women’s work- 
shops. 

Call us for names. 

Jen Sisler 

for 

the Policy Committee, 
Ottawa Women's Centre 
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HORUT 


Abortion and Berger 


Dear Upstream, 


Fine to see the photo on the back cover 
of May/June Upstream: a big sky with an 
airplane pulling the words: “MOTHER- 
HOOD BY CHOICE NOT BY FORCE.” 
That plane was an inspired idea by the 
group who demonstrated against the 
Alliance for Life in Ottawa on May 6th. 
The photograph gave me the idea of 
writing an analysis of the abortion situa- 
tion in Toronto. 

On April 20th some women involved in 
abortion referral, and some individual 
women organized a publie meeting spon- 
sored by CARAL (Canadian Association 
for Repeal of the Abortion Law) to 
describe the outrageous difficulty of ob- 
taining an abortion for women in Toronto 
and Canada. This followed a noon-hour 
demonstration at Women’s college Hos- 
pital due to that hospital's closing its 
gynecological clinie to abortions, thus 
severely limiting access to the operation 
for working class and poor women. 

We are accustomed to thiak that be- 
cause of the hard work of the women's 
movement, abortion is easy to get in 
Canada. However, the Toronto Clarion 
quotes Cathy Skinner, a Public Health 
Nurse: “The Toronto General Hospital has 
a quota of 6 abortions per day on a first 
come first served basis. 'Vomen seeking 
abortions must call before 3 a.m. in hopes 
they will be one of the first six.” Many 
hospitals and doctors charge above the 
OHIP rates. Imagine if this sort of humil- 
iating and di ing practice went on 
around appendectomies! The federal gov- 
ernment report on the operation of the 
abortion law in Canada, The Badgely Re- 
port, proves the law is unworkable and 
then concludes that it needs no 5 
By leaving so much choice up to the hos- 
pitals of whether or noi to interpret the 


ani p 

The Apı th meeting concluded with 
a decision to build a demonstration on May 
28th. The May 28th Coalition for Abortion 
Rights demanded: Repeal of the Abortion 
Law; Abortion: A Woman's Right to 
Choose, Abortion: A Legitimate Health 
Need. The subsidiary slogans were: No 
hospital quotas, No forced sterilizations, 
Abolish therapeutic abortion committees, 
Total procedural coverage by OHIP, Free 
contraceptive and birth control informa- 
tion and that clinics be created that are 


Dear Upstream, 

I appreciated the attention paid by 
Nancy Rudge to the Berger Report in last 
month's Upstream. I was interested in her 
assertion that men make the decisions 
while women cope, and her reference to 
the brief in 1976 by northern women to 
the socio-economic hearings in Yellow- 
knife: “perhaps the most political aspect of 
development is that women have to voice 
in whether or not it (the pipeline) is to 
take place.” 

This same reanzation caine home to me 
four years ago when the James Bay Hy- 
droelectric Project go ahead was announ- 
cod ani à tait spcompll anid, a addaa 
conscious group of biologists, environ- 
mentalists, artists and scientists from the 
southern intelligentsia began to freak out 
at the project's implied environmental and 
sociological consequences. It was a graph- 
ic case of the boys pushing the earth 
around (one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand square miles of bush land) for their 
economic priorities, most of them Ameri- 
can oriented, though that’s not even the 
point I am concerned with here. 

The point is that four years ago there 
was no concerted women’s lobby in tune 
with the events. I suppose at the time we 
were all too busy with ourbodiesour- 
selves, street hassles, and the other time 
consuming struggles of liberation. Al- 
though I am not suggesting that the 
James Bay project, which is well under 
way now, would have been stopped by 
women’s organizations, I do think it would 
have been better investigated. Today we 


easily accessible to and controlled by 
women. 

The planning meetings made many 
women aware of the difficulty of wording 
and choosing merce are pam 
which attract to march. 
the Abortion Law” was chosen as an 
umbrella slogan instead of “Free Abortion 
on Demand” because the majority felt that 
the demonstration's purpose was to 
change only the law and to get clinies set 
up. The “no foreed sterilization” slogan 
was inserted thanks to Erica Mercer from 
the Immigrant Womens’ Centre who also 
warned us of the ensuing problems around 

ination. 


Following the choice, printing and dis- 
tribution of the above slogans on the flyer, 
the Coalition was contacted by the Im- 
migrant Womens’ Centre who said 
would boycott the demonstration unless 
the emphasis were changed on the front of 
the flyer/poster from choosing abortion to 
being able to choose to bear the children 
we want to bear. In other words, choosing 
abortion is a fine thing for those anglo and 
middle class women who can afford to 
bring up a child if they wish; but the whole 
concept of “choice” is an outrage to women 
who often have to “choose” what they 
don’t want — abortion rather than child- 
bearing. Further, as Erica pointed out, 
they are in danger of being sterilized 
when they go for an abortion. Neverthe- 
less, the Coalition voted not to change its 
umbrella slogans for Repeal or a Woman's 
Right to Choose Abortion a Legitimate 
Health Need. Some feared 
sponsors by changing in mid action; others 
were opposed to the slogans. 

‘There were accusations of middle-class 
bias in the Coalition and of racist attitudes 
towards immigrant women. The Immi- 
grant Womens’ Centre took their beefs to 
the (patriarchal) media and sent a letter to 


only the 
Clarion (“Toronto's Newspaper for Social 
Change”) and the Star showed up — the 
reporter for the latter paper was instruct- 
ed to cover only the accusation of racism 
rather than the abortion issue! In other 
words, I think it was essential that the 
Immigrant Women’s Centre made the 
points about class discrimination. I think 
that we, the Coalition, were insensitive to 
these women and their ideas; but that also 
we all have to fight to have ourselves 
heard and show ourselves continuously, 
even in our own movement. Also there 


was a good sign in that a meeting was 
called by the Women Working with 
Immigrant Women after the demonstra- 
tion to discuss how to deal with a split so 
that a minority group can be heard. It's 
not as if, just because we are for women’s 
liberation, that we have get perfected our 
processes. 

As for press coverage of the demonstra- 
tion, Dick Beddoes of the Globe and Mail 
mentioned “a pro-abortion rally at 
Queen's Park that aborted because no 
politicians showed up to be harangued at”. 
The Star, although it did manage to list 
the demands, concentrated on the pro- 
lifers and on the fact that politicians didn't 
show up as if that somehow made the 
demonstration less important rather than 
saying that abortion is an issue no 
politician wants to touch. According to 
Mary Stern, president of CARAL, the 
radio stations gave the best coverage. 

At the last meeting before the demon- 
stration, the Coalition decided to place an 
advertisement in the Star which would 
cost $500. They are now trying to retrieve 
that money because, despite instructions 
to put it under’ metro news, the ad 
appeared in the sports section! It was sug- 
gested that next time we get a sponsoring 
organization to put in the ad because they 
can be billed and thereafter refuse to pay 
because the ad was misplaced. Also it 
should be placed 48 hours before printing 
proofed so that “mistakes” can *be 
avoided. I also think that $500 could have 
been used to produce countless large 
colourful posters which would have 
brought out more women than the small 
blue leaflets which were used as e 

As for the demonstration itself, about 
300 people showed. up, hardly a mass 
mobilization; and most of these people 
were already politicized. The demonstra- 
tion did, however, meet its purpose of 
getting many organized women’s groups 
to participate again around an issue; but 
there is a definite problem of getting 
enough women out in the streets to pro- 
test. It has been suggested that the abor- 
tion issue could be broadened to include 
other control-of-our-bodies type issues. 
For example, I notice that the Regina 

“march on the same date put forward 
demands which ik to the fact that 


government demands 
were: free abortion on demand, universal- 
ly accessible birth control, free 24-hour 
quality worker-parent controlled daycare, 
for sexual liberation, gay rights, equal 
work and equal pay, the socialization of 
housework, jobs for all, the organization 
of the unorganized. Those demands cer- 
tainly would reach more potential women 
participants than ours did. 

As for the effectiveness of the demon- 
stration, since May 28th the situation is 
worse than before. Toronto Western 
Hospital has closed its clinic to abortions. 
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Abortion referral groups say they have to 
scramble harder to find services for their 
clients and the clients have to pay more. 

The meeting called to assess the demon- 
stration pointed out that it is important to 
have a place at least — better still a 
person, as the Anita Bryant rash of dem- 
onstrations has indicated — to focus ang- 
er around. Our most militant and together 
part of the demonstration was in front of 
Women's College Hospital where Susan 
Cole gave an excellent speech rhetorically 
focussing on the irony of the name of that 
hospital. We also felt a need to practise 
more around marshalling and chanting in 
order to increase the energy and thrust of 
the march. 

In terms of future strategies, the Coal- 
ition has agreed to prop up the defunct- 
from-depression Toronto chapter of 
CARAL as an already established focal 
group during the summer lull while 
waiting to hear the particulars of La- 
londe's proposal for the provinces to set 
up women's health centres and the wom- 
en's health brief. As to the form of future 
protest, it is clear both here and in the 
U.S. that lobbying or demonstrating 
(given the small number of demonstrators 
willing to go out in Canada) is not effective 
to change legislation though it does have a 
consciousness-raising effect and it does 
bring women's groups together — both 
very important to get this women's 
movement cooking again. If we are' going 
to really effect some change in the avail- 
ability of abortions for women in Canada, 
we might take notice of the Italian 
women's movement which set up “consul- 
tore” or women's health clinies through 
private funding, occupying buildings (as 
the daycare centre at University of 
Toronto began), and then through dealing 
with the legislators after the fact. Clinies 
have already been set up in Montreal. 

Next time a group is deciding on slo- 
gans, not only will the importance of 
relating these slogans to the attention and 
interests of poor, working class and immi- 
grant and native women have to be 
mount (it is evidently not just a 
lative change that is needed but a whole 
change in women’s economic living con- 
ditions); but also I think we will have to be 


Centre in 

of a split by unscrupulously polarizing the 
issue and capitalizing on the alienation of 
women's groups from the action group 
when all concerned could have dealt with 
the actual problems of a legislative ap- 
proach rather than an economic and class 
approach in a women-supportive manner. 
Perhaps, however, we needed such a local 
shocker to make us realize this. 


Gay Bell 
General Delivery 
Arden, Ontario 


can read in newspapers about the extra- 
ordinary sums of money made by south- 
ern, on-location workers on the project, 
their difficulties in maintaining relation- 
ships, and other effects of isolation. The 
project, in other words, has melted into 
the fabric of what's new and fit to print, 
with the essential message missing: what 
of future preparations, after the flooding 
has become fact, when migration has 
become reality? 

Today, in 1977, most of the clamour 
about the pipeline, where, when, and 
how, is again voiced by men who stand on 
both sides of the fence. To me this raises a 
distrubing question: do women particular- 
ly care about the shape of northern de- 
velopment? Or is this an issue too far from 
our own concerns? Just think of how the 
Vietnam war, thousands of miles away, 
affected north american daily life. so the 
northern caper will penetrate our daily 
existence in years to come in ways we can- 
not yet imagine. Of this we can be sure. 
To me it is a frightening fact that the 
women I have talked to abc it southern 
domination of the north shrug and say, we 
do not have the power to change things... 
political and corporate power lies in the 
hands of men. Bla bla! 

I feel personally that I've indulged my 
feelings for the unblemished romantic 
horizons for too long. In 1973 I wrote an 
article in The Other Woman entitled: 
“Please Move, You're Standing in My 
Sun, Dear” after facing the facts of James 

Bay. I mentioned the traditonal refer- 
ences of land and woman: “The vocabulary 
of the land is the vocabulary which ae- 


scribes classical woman, lush, subtle, 
virgin, barren, abundant, gentle... wild.” 
A few years later, the facts still stand, but 
this rape of the land analogy has become 
too simplistic in the face of contemporary 
industrial needs, 

It is foolhardy to suggest that we don't 
need the gas and oil from the north, 
because we do. We do need heat and light 
and power and we do have problems with 
alternate energy supplies. Strip mining 
for coal has its own environmental draw- 
backs, nuclear energy is a monumental 
contemporary exasperation, and anything 
else such as solar or tidal energy may 
partially heat some homes but won't feed 
industry's hungry needs. Therefore, nor- 
thern development is only in temporary 
abeyance. 

The problem at hand is not when and 
where will the pipeline be built, but how 
to prepare both north and south for north- 
ern development. I feel that this is an area 
where women can throw some weight 
around, Since we can do little about 
blatant, white, male opportunism in the 
north, we can effect the education of 
southerners, especially the children. 
School texts today are still loaded with 
Eskimo myths about the charms of the 
hunt. It is not beyond reason to demand 
textbook updates and curriculum changes 
to accomodate contemporary Inuit, Dene 
and Metis culture content. To me this 
would not be a mere extension of the 
government's already existing “multicul- 
tural” or “ethnic” programs, because we 
are not talking about a cultural mosaic 
here, but a threat of colonial mentality 


creeping into future generations’ con- 
sciousness? What's to prevent your kids 
from thinking of the north as another 
reservation? Education in the north is ap- 
parently not in too terrific a state because 
the notion of bringing northern children 
“up” to southern standards is having a 
confusing, fragmenting effect on many 
northern youngsters, but here in the 
south we can take steps to-bring about 
some revolutionary attitudinal- changes. 
We have vast educational institutes and 
equipment to implement them. 

Back to the question of men make the 
decisions while women cope. It took the 
gunfire death of two children in northern 
Ireland to begin the organization of the 
northern Irish Peace Women's Movement. 
this movement, of course, includes men, 
but is led by a group of women) Although 
women’s participation in the hatred and 
violence in that country was substantial, 
the war was and is a men's war. Yet the 
women in that country are standing up to 
it. What needs to happen here in Canada 
before we women, in a country deep in the 
throes of convincing itself of its internal 
unity, become convinced of a collective 
stake in the future populating of the 
northwestern hemisphere? 

In my opinion, sentimentalizing about 
lost caribou herds and grieving over raped 
Inuit daughters has had its hey day. While 
our liberal hearts bleed, our foggy think- , 
ing will allow the “inevitable” to happen. 
What do you think? 


Alexa De Weil 
Ottawa 
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by Rosemary Billings 


There are two general categories of 
resistance to women's liberation. Resis- 
tance by individuals and resistance by in- 
stitutions (government, church, busi- 
ness). The latter reinforces the former. 
This column will talk about individual re- 
sistance. 

Individuals say things like “Feminists 
aren't feminine”, “Women don’t work; 
what have they got to be liberated from?”, 
“Girls (sic) don't have to demand; they 
just have to bat their eyes”, “They're 
ruining things for the rest of us”, “Why 
don't you people work on real problems?”, 
“Tm all for equal pay but...", “I'm not a 
women’s libber but...” ete. 

To experience resistance for yourself, 
try to persuade someone who calls women 
‘girls’ to accord us adult status by calling 
us ‘women’ instead. Draw, if you like, the 
analogy with southern whites who called 
black men ‘boys’ until anti-racist pressure 
made them stop. Even those who buy 
your argument will discover ‘reasons’ not 
to change their own individual behaviour. 
“It just doesn't sound right (or respectful) 
to me”, “I've always said ‘girl 
late (or hard) for me to change”, 
else has ever told me she objects”, “O.K., 
but can I say ‘ladies’ instead?”. 

The way resistance is expressed de- 


Women Helping Women 


|. A conservative will say “I'm a 
male chauvinist pig and proud of it”. Give 
us a conservative anytime; at least you 
know who the enemy is, 

No so with liberals. Liberals are more 
flexible. They are prepared to accept 
some changes in the name of ‘justice’. But 
when the claims of justice demand re- 
thinking of the liberal lifestyle, liberals 
ae by yie cece “So the 

's sexist, so what, people are starving in 
India”. Or, they smugly demand ‘the 
evidence’. 

When the evidence is produced (docu- 
mentation of rape, wife-battering, death 
from illegal abortion — assaults that are 
as specific to women as lynching was to 
southern blacks), liberals ‘resolve’ the 
contradiction by trivializing the evidence: 
“Women wouldn't get raped if they didn't 
ports “A al wife who doesn't 

ve must be a masochist", “Adoption, 
not abortion”. 

Resistance to liberation, conservative 
or liberal, comes from those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously know they bene- 


fit from women's oppression and are 
afraid of losing those benefits. Resistance 


comes therefore from men, and from 


hey have gained under 
lost. 


Men know they have something to lose 
if feminism wins. Economic survival, 
public recognition become tougher to ach- 
ieve when the competition is doubled. In 
addition, feminists’ assertion of them- 
selves as worthy people entitled to exer- 
cise adult power over their own lives 
undermines ‘the ‘kick the cat’ principle 
whereby men and women tacitly agreed 
that any man, however low in status, 
could always boost his self-image by put- 
ting down any woman. 

Women too can see themselves losing if 
feminism wins. Those who have learned 
‘slave-power’, the tricks of sexist manip- 
ulation, fear to find their tricks ineffect- 
ive. Those who have bargained in good 
faith for sexist marriages (wherein secur- 
ity is guaranteed in return for sexual and 
domestic services) fear to find their bar- 
gains requiring renegotiation. Even wom- 
en who have ‘made it in a man’s world’ 


are women to be valued? Like pushing, 
pressured men? Heaven forbid. 
Fortunately, more and more women are 
seeing that the rewards of liberation are 
worth far more than sexism’s illusory 
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ards — not by arbitrary and sex-typed 
ones. 


Women's increasing acceptance and 
practice of feminism’s aims affect the non- 
feminist women and men to whom they 
relate. Examples set by feminist women 
disprove the stereotypes. Women accept- 
ing responsibilities and exercising power 
relieve men of the traditional pressure on 
men alone to be economically productive 
(and unrelentingly or uncomfortably 
macho). Men are thus finding their own 
rewards in feminism and, in varying de- 
grees, committing themselves to it. 

As feminism continues, women are get- 
ting the power, men are getting the time, 


society that depend for their preservation 
on the continued twisting of the human 
spirit through insistence on women’s op- 


pends on whether the oponents are con- ` women who fear that the limited freedoms__ Promises. What good is being a sex-god- 


Seeking a promotion 


This is part three of a five part. 
series dbout women in the public 


en, Public Service commission of 
Canada. Reprints of previously 
published articles are available 


greater job satisfaction, whether 
they define it as increased re- 
sponsibility, more power, higher 
pay, better working conditions, 
public recognition or an internal 
sense of accomplishment. This 
notion of sought after and plann- 
ed for changes, whatever they 
may be, marks one of the essen- 
tial differences between having a 
career and having a job. 

It is still all too usual for 
women to “have jobs” rather 
than careers. The causitive and 
contributing factors are many 
and complicated. Discrimination 
does still exist. Many women are 
afraid of failing and some, con- 
versely, are afriad of succeeding. 
Some women do not want to 
accept a work ethic that places 
the demands of a job above per- 
sonal and famil; 
interview 
continued from page 7 


their job. But, I don't like living 


In spite of the increasing num- 
ber of women who must be self- 


su ing, western society still 
d diamond on every 
finger and a wage-earning 
husband in every household 


myth. And yet it is a fragile, pl 
made for TV, laundry soap bub- 
ble that can burst 
unemployment, 


the touch of 


velopment whether one works in 
the civil service or in the private 
sector. Perhaps the most import- 
ant work related question any- 
one can ask themselves is: “What 


now to then may require further 
education, relocation, changing 
jobs, attaining new skills, or any 
number of efforts. 

Hand in hand with planning 
goes self appraisal. “What do I 
want? Why? How will it change 
my life? Am I really willing to 
make those changes? How does 
my family feel about it?” And of 
course such an appraisal must 
include an honest evaluation of 
skills, abilities, and personality 
traits. The self appraisal is the 
starting block from which one 
leaves to from now to then. 


You've gotta be in for 11 o'clock 
on weeknights and 1 o'clock on 
the weekends. That's if you're 18 


with a bunch of people. I like or over. If you're under 18 you 
living by myself. But, I can put have to be in at 11 on weekends, 


up with the other girls, I can get 
along with them. 


Are you required to stay here a 
certain length of time? 

I have to stay here until the 
sentence is finished, and then I'm 
free to go. I don't like doing 
things and then they have things 
here, like they have a house 
night. I don't mind that so much, 
don’t mind staying in one night a 
week. I stay in all the time 
anyway, I don’t have anyplace to 
go. 

Are there house rules? 
What sort of rules are they? 


Well, there's no drugs or aleo- 
hol.. perfectly obvious rule. 


which I don't really agree with 
because you get things like con- 
certs and that and they're not 
over at 11 o'clock usually. What 
else is there? You get your house 
duties which aren’t much. You do 
dishes one night and vacuum 
next night, sort of thing. It's 
nothing too difficult. and you 
can't take your visitors to your 
room, male or female. (looks at 
rules sheet) There’s house night 
... and remove all your prescrip- 
tion drugs, they go to Mary 
(house mother) which is reason- 
able. 
Are there money controls? 

No. Well, the only thing about 
money is if you're working a 
quarter of your cheque goes to 


EOW series 


However, the Office of Equal 
for Women ad- 


Opportunities 
The federal public service, | vises women who are actively 


selves, in others reimbursing 
provide education and develop- 
‘ment opportunities, in some in- 
stances offering courses them- 
selves, in others 


person's aspirations for the 
future. 

This applies equally well to 
Data Stream, a computerized 
inventory system for govern- 
ment employees in the Adminis- 
trative and Foreign Service, 
Scientifie and Professional, 
Technical, and Executive cate- 
gories. Employees in these cate- 
gories who fill out a Data Stream 
questionnaire are “on tap”, so to 
speak, every time a search is 
made for a job for which they 

be qualified. 


AS 


seeking promotions not to rely 
ities 


solely on Data Stream or on 


= 


that a position is 
but what kind of a position. 

Shyness is a liability for any 
woman seeking career advance- 
ment. It is possible that a man- 
ager may assume that a woman 
is not going to be interested in a 
promotion. An open and frank 
discussion may clarify the situa- 
tion and lead to increased re- 
sponsibilities and a chance to 
show capabilities. 

Women not uncommonly feel 
guilty over wanting and trying 
for advancement. That period 
between initiating a career move 
and the actual promotion may be 
difficult especially if peers and 
colleagues do not understand 
that it is as natural for a female 
employee to want a better posi- 
tion as it is for a male employee. 
Sometimes _a_supervisor’s first 


ue 


Fa 
the house. Only up to $25 a week 
which isn't too bad. 


Yeah, I guess some of the girls 
here just didn’t have any place to 
go. 


For the first offense they give 
you a warning. And the second 
offense, if it's not parole or 


something, like if you're just sort 
of here because you had not place 
to go, they'll kick you out. If you 
are on parole or probation it’s 
against your probation or parole. 
They'll tell your parole or pro- 
bation officer. I'm not sure. 
They'll probably let it go a couple 
of times or something depending 
on the person. They're not very 
strict around here. 

Why do you think that women 
commit crimes? 

Mainly because they're 
human. For the same reason a 
man would, whatever their rea- 
son may be. I think there’s any 


pression and male domination. 


moving out of their department. 

Another bit of counsel that ad- 
dresses a problem that seems to 
beset women more frequently 
than men, is to resist the tempt- 
ation to take a demotion or cut in 
pay in order to switch fields. It is 
too likely to result in frustration 
and resentment to be worth it 
and freqently women can get the 
position they want if they stand 
firm. 

Confidence is part of the car- 
eer game. Women playing the 
career game should take that old 
sinatra song to heart: “I tell you 
chum, it's time to come blow 


number of reasons: they need the 
money or they need the thrill or 
they just do it out of impulse. I 
don't think there's any difference 
though, but I found there's just 
as many girls in there with the 
same charges as there are guys 
probably. Although the majority 
of them are fraud but there are a 
lot of manslaughter and armed 
robbery and things like this. I 
don’t really feel there's any dif- 
ference as far as the difference in 
sex goes. 

Do people in there talk a lot 
about what they're in for and 
how they did it? 

You don't hear that too much. 
You might hear about it oc- 
casionally but you don't dwell on 
the topic at all. They talk about 
the outside but they don’t talk 
about that. It’s sort of your 
business, not theirs, and they 
know that. 
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Law For Women 


by Shirley Greenberg 


Domestic violence in nothing new in our 
society, but the abused wife's situation 
has yet to become a public issue (unlike 
the situation of the abused child). The 
shame and fear that an abused wife is 
subject to ensure that physical attacks are 
seldom reported, and wife battering is 
even more unreported than rape at pre- 
sent. Until this changes, remedies will 
remain few. 

In the past, if the abused wife sought 
help she would be lucky to find any at all. 
It is natural to turn to the police when 
violence occurs. but the police usually do 
not feel competent to deal with family 
violence. And if a woman goes to the 
police, she may enrage her husband even 
more. Even to leave him may be no 
solution, for some husbands are relentless 
in searching out their wives. Some hus- 
bands consider wives their lifetime prop- 
erty, even after separation or divorce. 

Only recently has practical help become 
available in the form of houses of refuge 
such as Interval House in Ottawa. Here a 
woman and her children can get shelter 
and assistance while she decides what her 
future will be. Unfortunately, there is 
little possibility for assistance that will 
permit her to remain in the family home 
and exclude her husband, although some- 
times that can be arranged with legal 
methods. 

Generally, the policy of the law is to 
protect the family. The method is to en- 
courage the wife to stay with the husband. 
If assault occurs between spouses, it will 
be treated differently than if unmarried 
strangers are involved. The principal 
mua ie coat the wife is denied access 

criminal process to press charges, 
begin routed instead to Family Court. An 
arrest is made only in extreme situations, 
and when there are witnesses to acts of 
violence, ` 

The Family Court Judge has the power 
to issue an order requiring the husband to 


“bound over to keep the peace.” Both 
parties have to appear before the court, 
the husband being summon ed by the 
bee and the judge must be convinced 
that a peace bond is both and 

Rs necessary 

It is possible, if a civil action has been 
launched or a petition for divorce filed, 
that the wife can get an re- 
straining the husband's conduct, even ex- 
cluding him from the family home. But she 
will have to have very convincing evi- 
dence that his conduct is threatening and 
abusive and that she is in need of 
protection. 

The effect of a peace bond or an in- 
junction is to give the impression that 
court action will definitely follow should 
abusive acts again occur. By going to the 
trouble of appearing in court and by con- 
vincing a judge to issue an order or re- 
quire a bond, at least the police know that 
the wife is serious about pressing charges 
and the need for protection is real. 

Note that although the peace bond is 
authorized under Criminal Code section 
745, it is a preventive measure and no 
criminal record results. Note also that it 
may take some time to get before a court 
and get such a bond. In the meantime, the 
wife does not have any protection. 

It may require persistence to get an 
order or bond, because wives sometimes 
end up reconciling with their husbands 
and withdrawing their charge. It is quite 
usual for a husband to be contrite, 
apologize, and beg his wife to return, 
promising never to attack her again. 
Sometimes the promise is kept, 

The situation for married women today 
is not helped by the fact that wife-beating 
was a common aspect of mariage tradi- 
tionally. In fact, a husband was expected 
to chastise his wife is she was disobedient, 
although he was not to be cruel. The 
husband still has a “right to restrain” his 
wife in certain circumstances, such as if 
she threatens to cause him embarrass- 
ment. 

The fact that criminal law protection is 
reduced for wives more than for strangers 
suggests that wife-assault is still tactily 
approved in our society, as long as it is not 
violent. In a recent case, consent was 
pleaded by the husband as a defence to a 
charge of assault laid by a police officer. 
The judge rejected this defence on 
grounds that she could not consent to such 


a brutal attack. But again this suggests 
that consent to an ordinary attack is 
Possible. And in some cultures, wife ass- 
ault still may be expected and customary 
if not quite welcome or accepted. 

Since 1975 in Ontario, a wife who 
suffers damage at the hands of her 
husband has had a right to sue him for 
expenses and . This provision is 
not likely to be helpful to a wife whe 
suffers assault unless it is 
severe. But this change in the law (after 

Ayo 
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many cc.ituries) is important as recogni- 
tion of the principle of equality for women 
and redefinition of the husband-wife rela- 
tionship. 

If the husband owns the family home, it 
is unlikely that a wife will be able to get an 
order excluding him as property rights 
take precedence over personal rights — 
at least until family law reform is in effect. 
A rented home would be subject to 
order for possession as well as one owned 
by husband or wife, according to proposed 


by Beatrice Baker 


The gruesome tortures concocted by 
male fantasy and depicted in the James 
Bond genre flicks are namby-pamby stuff 
compared to the real torture familiar to 
most women who have experienced a 
severe vaginal infection. I can’t think of a 
worse curse to wish on a woman. 

Unfortunately, at one time or another, 
most of us will have one. Their prevalence 
is not due to the vagina being “the dirtiest 
part of your body” as I was once informed 
by ayoung, misinformed nurses’ aid. That 
is completely untrue; in fact, just about 
the opposite is true. The vagina has a far 
greater capacity for self-cleaning and 
controlling germs than, say, the mucus 
lining of your nostrils or the salivary 
action of your mouth. 

Under normal conditions a healthy 
vagina has a transparent or milky white 
discharge given off by its moist, mucus 
lining. It is part of a self-cleaning mech- 
anism. In this warm, moist environment a 
great many bacteria flourish. Most of 
them function to maintain a slightly acid 
balance that discourages the growth of 
harmful yeast, fungi and other organisms. 

When this balance is distrubed then 
harmful organisms proliferate and their 
waste products irritate the walls of the 
vagina and may cause infections. The 
symptoms may include: mild to excruciat- 
ing itching, burning, chaffing, frequent 
urination, an abnormal and sometimes 
smelly discharge. 

Among the commonest problems are 
yeast infections caused by Candida Albi- 
cans, a yeast fungus that normally grows 
in controllable quantities in the rectum 
and vagina. Another common infection is 
caused by Trichomonas Vaginalis, often 
called trich; it is a one-celled parasite that 
can be found in men as well as in women. 
Trich, like yeast fungi, is very common- 
place; as many as 50% of all women may 
have trich organisms present although 
frequently without any symptoms. Other 
vaginal infections are often lumped into 
one diagnostic category: nonspecific vag- 


Our Bodies Ourselves explains the 
treatments usually prescribed and the 
pros and cons of some of them. It is an 
excellent souree of information. Be sure 
you understand any treatment that may 


REFORMS IN LAW AND PRACTICE 


In cases of violence, the police will be 
called, but unless they have special train- 
ing they are reluctant to “interfere”. So 
far only the London, Ontario police have 
special domestic units, trained with the 
assistance of the University of Western 
Ontario psychology faculty. Other family 
service agencies undoubtedly are useful, 
but no other community resource will ever 
quite replace the police and hopefully 


program will be instituted 
for the benefit of Ottawa citizens. 

A strict policy in the courts of penal- 
izing offenders, especially repeaters, 
would probably eventually get the mes- 
sage across that wives are inappropriate 
subjects for attack. Sentences could be 
served on weekends and fines levied only 
in cases where the wife and family is not 
also penalized. 

It would help also to encourage or 
third parties to lay a charge whenever 
possible in order to remove the onus and 


be prescribed and don't be afraid to 
qvestion your doctor until you do under- 
stand. 

A vaginal infection is not always easy to 
treat because of the many individual life- 
style factors involved in its cause. For ex- 
ample, a diet high in sugar and refined 
carbohydrates is capable of altering the 
normal pH balance of the vagina thus 
making a woman more susceptible to 
infection. Likewise, taking birth control 
pills, or other hormones, or being on anti- 
bioties can increase susceptibility. 

Other causes of vaginal infections are: 
douching too frequeutly or with the wrong 
type of solution; dry or otherwise irritated 
vaginal lining; pregnancy; having diabetes 
or a pre-diabetic condition; a generally 
lowered resistance to infections; and/or 
poor health habits. 

Good health habits can help prevent in- 
fections and they should be a matter of 
routine for everyone. Of course that in- 
cludes overall good health habits such as 
eating a balanced diet and getting enough 
sleep, ete. Eating badly, going without 
sleep, too much alcohol, overreliance on 
drugs (legal or illegal), lack of exercise; 
all of these contribute to lowered resis- 
tance and can cause a myriad of health 
problems. Our bodies are complicated 
organisms with intricate, interdependent 
systems — every part of us needs loving 


care. 

As usual what's good for us often goes 
against the grain of fashion, fad, and 
fancy. The proper care of, and respect for, 
vaginas includes wearing loose, clean 
cotton underpants — not the easy-to- 
wash, colourful nylon bikini briefs many 
of us took to wearing as soon as our 
mothers stopped buying our underwear 
for us. (You were right on this one, Mom!) 
Panty hose are another villain. They trap 
heat and moisture creating a playground 
for bacteria. 

For blue jeans addicts: give yourself a 
break, especially during the summer, and 
let your body breath. If not around town, 
then at least at home wear loose and light 
skirts or dresses. 

Girdles and each and every one of those 
“five pounds slimmer” devices are the 
devil's own inventions. Please don’t wear 
them. Not only do they provide that play- 
ground for bacteria, but they also restrict 


risk from the wife-compiainant. And 
where a wife is uncertain whether to pro- 
ceed, a consent adjournment would give 
her time to consider the issue while con- 
tinuing the pressure on the husband to re- 
strain his conduct. 

Under Ontario's family law reform, it is 
expected that a spouse will be able to get 
an order excluding the other spouse from 
the family home, and the necessity of the 
wife and family having to flee will end. 
This will not be very useful if delays are 
long, so that special procedures should be 
provided to allow for speedy remedies. 

In this connection, England recently in- 
troduced a statutory remedy which per- 
mits a wife to get an injunction in a matter 
of hours to which a power of arrest can be 
attached. The power of arrest is import- 
ant because one difficulty of enforcing the 
peace bond or injunction is the lack of en- 
forcement procedures. 

It would be ideal to redefine women as 
inappropriate objects of aggression and 
re-direct hostility. But since centuries of 
conditioning have to be overcome, we 
must in the meantime support alterna- 
tives such as Interval House as well as 
working for reform of laws and practices. 

Women are also weil advised to achieve 
independence economically and look for 
alternative sources of emotional and social 
support. It is important to build self-confi- 
dence because wife-assaulters are fre- 
quently bullies, more likely to attack a 
woman who is easily intimidated especial- 
ly if she will be too ashamed to talk about 
it. 

In the meantime, the law and practices 
on which it is based ensure that one out- 
come of marriage is increased risk of 
physical attack. In fact, one is safer on the 
street than in the home. That this is so can 
be attributed at least in part to weak 
protection by law for the abused wife. 


blood circulation and weaken abdominal 
muscle control. 3 

Girdles and such are industry's attempt 
to sell us a solution that doesn’t work. 
Feminine hygiene sprays and douches are 
industry's attempt to sell us a solution 
when there isn't any problem. Clean, 
healthy bodies smell good. All by them- 
selves. Vaginas included, If they don't 
smell good then something is wrong. 
Masking an odor with deodorant or 
perfume won't make the problem go 
away. 

And most importantly: feminine hy- 
giene sprays and chemical douches can be 
harmful. The skin of the genitals and the 
lining of the vagina are delicate. Shortly 
after these products were placed on the 
market, doctors started reporting cases of 
allergic reactions, rashes, and painful side 
effects caused by these sprays. 

Another product with good intentions 
and terrible consequences is designed to 
stop “feminine itching.” Vagisil and all its 
ilk are dangerous: women may use them 
and avoid treating an infection until it has 
gotten way out of hand and requires 
serious measures. Itching is a symptom. 
Symptoms are the body’s way of commun- 
icating that something is wrong. 

Washing regularly and drying off care- 
fully with a clean towel is good infection 
prevention. Staying dry, especially in hot, 
muggy weather, can be difficult. Take a 
tip from good baby care: corn starch 
powdered lightly around the thighs and 
bottom can help you to stay comfortable. 
Don't use dusting powders. The extra 
added perfume and deodorant indredients 
may be irritating to the genitals. 

After urinating or a bowel movement 
wipe yourself so as to avoid spreading 
bacteria from the anus to the vagina and 
vice versa. 

Cleanliness habits won't do you much 
good unless you also ensure that your 
sexual partners are considerate and clean. 
It's not too much to ask. And if inter- 
course is difficult because of insufficient 
lubrication be sure to use a sterile, water- 
soluble jelly, such as a birth control jelly, 
not Vaseline which can provide a breeding 
ground for bacteria. 

Finally, if a problem does develop don't 
wait thinking it will go away. Have it 
treated before it gets worse. 


ws Women in prisons 


What is being done about sports? 


by Amy Chouinard 


Women at the Regional De- 
tention Centre near Ottawa can 
mark time while they await 
release or transfer to the provin- 
cial or federal institution, but 
that’s all the exercise they are 
likely to get. 

At present, there are two 
women at the centre, and accord- 
ing to the sole recreation officer, 
John Lay, the only things that 
restrict their recreation are 
space and motivation. 

Space certainly is a problem; 
the women are on the second 
floor, and they are not allowed 
access to the exercise facilities 
open to the men. They may use 
space on the roof for exercise, 
but Lay says as far as he knows 
they only go out for sunbathing. 

Even access to the roof can be 
limited due to staff shortages. 
The women do not have a recrea- 
tion officer so they must rely on 
the availability and inclination of 
a female correction officer, Nor- 
mally, it's not too much of a 
problem, but the centre can 
theoretically house 16 women, 
and at maximum capacity there 
would be an impossible strain on 
staff. 

Lay, who has only been on the 
job about a month, has never 
been asked by the women’s staff 
to oversee exercise periods or 
provide programs for the women 
residents. He says he doesn't 
know why but hints the reason is 
that the women inmates are not 
motivated to be physically act- 
ive. He admits that no measures 


are under way to p 


can't say that I really even 
motivate the men... I don't see 
it's my responsibility to push and 
prod them if they don't want to 
do it.” Thus far, he hasn't taken a 
page from the books on new 
findings in behaviour modifica- 
tion, but he agrees there are 
positive methods of motivating 
people. “You can use a reward 
system to get them interested, 
but I haven't tried anything with 
the women’s programs yet. The 
men have a ping pong tourna- 
ment, and the prize is two packs 
of cigarettes.” 

The ping pong tournament is 
only one of many noticeable dif- 
ferences between the activities 
for men and those for women. 


may include bolleyball, basket- 
ball, softball, badminton, tennis, 
shuffleboard, swimming, 
croquet, jogging, ete. According 
to Eisinga, it varies depending 
on the women's ages and inter- 
ests. 

“We try and go with a group of 
a minimum of five in any activ- 
ity, but we have worked with one 
or two.” She stresses, “We are 
into a number of physical act- 
ivities, but it would not repre- 
sent what's going on in the 
centre, and what we're trying to 
do is look at the whole person... 
To introduce residents to a more 
constructive way of using their 
leisure time, and the programs 
we offer cover a wide variety of 
social cultural, and recreational 
activities.” 

Eisinga has one full-time, two 
part-time, and one student staff. 
But she relies a great deal on the 
community. Volunteers teach 
yoga and interpretive dancing. 
At present, members of the 
Brampton Trail Hiking Club are 
going into the centre and ex- 
plaining the trails available in 
Southern Ontario and how to use 
them. 

Residents can take an outdoor 
course, and Eisinga says there 
are at least eight women who will 
eventually test their skills op 
trips of around 10 miles each. 

There are also two planned 
excursions with a guide to Geo- 
rgian Bay this summer and regu- 


® lar jaunts to the community pools 


& for swimming. 


The men use community facil- 
ities — like Carleton swimming 


Vanier Centre for Women or to 


exerc J 


stitutes for competition. 

The recreation officer fills out 
a temporary pass re- 
quest for those who are inter- 
ested, and the i 


stitute operated by the Ontario 
Ministry of Correction. Women 


bleak, but those who go on to 


For the last two years, the 


Vanier Centre has been coordin- 


bridge, 
often hold dances together. 
Activities outside the cent 
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cal activities and the other, cul- 
tural and social events. 

Klassen says, “I feel it (sport) 
is terribly important — emotion- 
ally, physically — for every rea- 
son. It’s a way of releasing ten- 
sions; they can sound off a little.” 

Motivating the 90 or so women 
at Kingston has really not proved 
difficult. Klassen says her group 
tries to make it as attractive as 
possible by enlisting in outside 
leagues and running intramural 
competitions. 

She feels that the recreation 
officers have a lot to do with the 
strong participation. “I have two 
new rec officers who are terribly 
enthusiastic and I feel their en- 
thusiasm is contagious.” 

Kingston's facilities include 
large gymnasium and ball fiel 
residents play volleyball, basket- 
ball, softball, badminton, table 
tennis, bean bag, field hockey, 
shuffleboard, and golf. There is 
also a tennis court but it badly 
needs repair. 

There are winter and summer 
sports days, which are annual 
competitions, and the prison 
fields basketball, volleyball, and 
softball teams to compete in 
outside leagues. 

The softball team this season 
has about 20 members, and they 
play against each other when 
they are not playing teams from 
the community. 

There is also a swimming 
program on Monday nights, 
when the women travel to An- 
derson pool. Swimming instruc- 
tion is under way now, and is 
slotted to continue until funds 


nt 
approves it. Lay comments that 
it would be feasible for the wom- 
enas well, but “if you wanted to 
take the girls, you'd have to take 
a female correction officer.” 
Luckily most of the women 
who enter the Regional Deten- 
tion Centre are awaiting re- 
mands in their sentences and are 
going elsewhere. But they can 
stay a maximum of six months 
after sentencing, and some may 
serve their time there. 
For the few who remain in the 
centre, the recreation picture is 


whose sentences run up to 2 
years minus a day enter Vanier, 
and they may number as high as 
130, but the average is 80 or 90. 

When a woman arrives, she 
undergoes a 2-week assessment 
during which she is tested for her 
academic and recreational needs 
and desires. The battery, which 
includes a physical fitness test, 
provides the basis for Roelie 
Eisinga, the recreational direct- 
or, to suggest a physical and 
social program. 

The program is flexible and 


are limited to those who can 
obtain temporary absence 
passes, but inside the centre, 
everyone can attend. Eisinga 
feels this is because the institu- 
tion directors have recognized 
the value of social and physical 
participation. 

Directors at the federal prison 
for women have also seen the 
light. Kingston has a social de- 
velopment department and two 
recreation supervisors with 
staff. One supervisor, Dorothy 
Klassen, heads sport and physi- 


Wen-do’s and don'ts of hitch-hiking 


This is the first in a series of articles based on Wen-Do, Women’s 
Self-Defense, which was developed especially for women by the Paige 
family in Toronto. Shirley Masuda, a qualified Wen-Do instructor, 
initiates the series with a look at self-defense in hitchhiking. 


by Shirley Masuda 


Warm weather not only bring out the flowers and the 
sun-bathers, but also the hitch-hikers. Hundreds of young women, 
and those not so young, take to the roads hoping to reach their 
destinations at the cost of nothing more than the effort of holding out 
their thumbs, 

Unfortunately, drivers who give the hitch-hikers rides frequent- 
ly feel they have the right to a fee, usually sexual favours, and that 
any girl who is hiteh-hiking must be prepared to pay. Very often 
female hitch-hikers are molested, raped, assaulted, and robbed so the 
best advice is: don’t hitch-hike. 

Mothers, teachers, counsellors and police repeatedly point out 
the dangers of hitch-hiking, but there are always some who will do it 
anyway. That's the real world and self-defense must be geared to it. 
Since being prepared is about 807% of self defense, here are some tips 
for those who hitch-hike anyway: 


* go with a friend if possible; there is safety in numbers. 

* avoid late night hitching, and give yourself lots of time to get where 
you are going. 

* wear appropriate clothing; hitch-hiking is dangerous enough as is so 
don’t be suggestive or naive and invite trouble. 

* avoid sparsley populated areas and lonely roads. 

e don't get in a car with more than one man. 

© if the driver is a man, check to see whether he's fully clothed. 

© check the colour and make of the car before getting in; also make a 


mental note of at least three numbers on the license plate and the 
province or state. 

e never get into the back seat of a two-door car. 

+ make sure there is a handle on the inside of your door so you cannot 
be trapped once you are in the car, and check to see if the car has 
electric windows and locks that can be controlled by the driver. 

e don't wait for the driver to ask where you are going, ask where she 
is going, and if you don't feel comfortable about him/her say you are 
going some place else. 

e don't get out at your destination; it’s safer to walk a few doors. 

œ when introducing yourself, give only your first name or an alias; 
never give your address, telephone number or place of work, but ask 
the driver’s name and line of work if you can do so discreetly. 

* always remember you can refuse a ride and wait for the next one. 
e if you are being attacked in the car, try to attract someone's 
attention — turn on the lights, blow the horn, scream, and try to get 
out of the car and run for help. If you are going to fight, then do so 
with all your effort, using feet, knees, fists, fingernails, elbows and 
teeth. If you are overcome, then co-operate as much as you must for 
your own personal safety. eave some piece of evidence in the car such 
as a comb, a pin or an earring, it will help the police in identifying the 
offender. If you are threatened, assure your attacked you will never 
tell anyone, but report it to the police as soon as possible. 

* remember, hitchhiking is always dangerous, and avoid situations 
that you can't get out of. 

It is as dangerous to pick up hitch-hikers as it is to hitch-hike, so 
summer drivers too must be careful. But, if more women gave rides 
to women, hitch-hiking hassles could be cut significantly. Women who 
are hitch-hiking are not looking for trouble; they are going some place 
are are just trying to save bus fare — maybe you can help. 
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Motorcycling! 


by Kate Middleton 


Motorcycling is one form of re- 
creation gaining widespread in- 
terest among women. The pro- 
Portion of women to men at the 
Ottawa-Carleton Safety Council 
motorcycle courses is in 
by leaps and bounds. With 


tion should be the dealer's ser- 
vice department, It can Make all 
the difference in the world. Poor 
service is a nightmare, Excellent 


Council's introductory course 
and 


courses, such as those offered by home, little tips picked up from for o 

the Safety Council, many women your friendly service pei press Arl fet iran 

are coming to understand and can be a blessing. an acceptable mark on a multiple 

respect the motorcycle as anoth- No-one should mount a motor- choice test concerning the driv. 

er form of ition. cycle without first learning the ing laws and basic information on 
It is not hard to diseover why basic mechanics of the machine. motorcycles, Then, after an eye 

this surge is occurring. For years you should know where the test, you go before an 5 


the motorcycle was a heavy, un- 
reliable piece of machinery that 
took a lot of muscle and daring to 
drive. Today, with automatic 
transmissions, lighter frames 
and greater reliability, the mo- 
toreycle is suited to the safe 
driving needs of more people. 

Motorcycles can be divided 
into two classes, on-the-road 
bikes and off-the-road bikes. On- 
the-road bikes are the motor- 
cycles most of us are familiar 
with — they range in size from 
under 100ce to over 1,000cc. A 
good highway bike has a dis- 
Placement of at least 350cc and 
the necessary safety features — 
lights, signals, mirrors and a 
horn. Motorcycles smaller than 
this should be kept off the high- 
way. They have neither the 
power nor the weight to guaran- 
tee a safe ride in the presence of 
giant double diesels barreling 
alongside. However, they can be 
quite useful for local driving’and 
as a first bike. 

Off-the-road bikes are motor- 
cycles adapted to survive travel- 
ling over rough terrain, anything 
ranging from gravel roads to 
streams and mud patches. They 


clutch, gas, brake, gears, signals, 
and horn are and how they func- 
tion. Better still, have a know- 


pension, a protected n 
special tires, larger sprockets 
and a stripped-down assembly. 
There are practical reasons for 
this. Travel off-the-road requires 
a bike designed to take the many 
unseen bumps and obstacles with 
the least amount of injury to the 
bike and the rider. Hence, they 
are higher than street bikes, 


certain distance, starting the 
motor, putting the bike in mo- 
tion, driving through a serpen- 
time course and a straight line 
and coming to an emergency 


check and change the oil and read 
the battery and spark plug for 
signs of weakness. 

Read anything you can con- 
cerning motorcycling. A motor- 
cyclist is always learning differ- 
ent ways of riding and different 
ways of achieving the service 
needed from her motorcycle. 
New products, such as throttle 


stop. 

After you receive your Class R 
license (which i 
days) you are el 


lighter and more manoeverable. 

Racing bikes are another class 
of motor¢ycle again. If your idea 
of a good time is accelerating 
from a standstill to over 60 mph 
in a few seconds and cornering 
around a track at dizzying angles 
— then racing may be for you. A 
racing machine is the penulti- 
mate (next perhaps to an 
plane) way of leaving the earth's 
surface in this mundane world, It 
requires a great deal of dedica- 
tion and skill to drive such a 
machine and does not classify as 
a typical first bike. 

One problem most novice rid- 
ers face is choosing the bike to 
buy. It should be light enough to 
move manually but heavy 
enough to hold the road. Most 
motorcycles for highway driving, 
at the moment, have the unfor- 
tunate feature of being too high 


controls, ete. are always coming 
on the market. While 
advisable to deck your bike out 
until it looks like a careening 
Christmas tree, it is a good idea 
to use whatever tools the manu- 
facturers may produce to make 
motorcycling safer. 


is not 


Speaking of safety — don't 


forget your leather jacket and 
boots! The relaxed biker is a pro- 
tected biker. Buy a good, special- 
ly designed motorcycl 
Expect to pay around a hundred 
dollars for the jacket. Your hel- 
met should be Schnell approved. 
A good dealer will usually carry 
only approved helmets. Forget 
about helmets used in skidooing 
— they're not designed to absorb 
the impact of your head at 60 
mph against a brick wall. 


jacket. 


Wear tough leather or suede 


road test. For the road test you 
must ride through a course mak- 
ing the proper signals and re- 
specting all road signs. By pass- 
ing this test you become a fully 
licensed driver of motorcycles 
only. 

Once you get your license 
you'll probably want to carry a 
passenger with you occasionally. 
Be cautious. Don't carry a pass- 
enger until you have spent a 
great deal of time riding solo 
under different road and weather 
conditions. Only carry a passen- 
ger if your bike is equipped with 
the proper seat and an extra set 
of footpegs. Take it easy, accel- 
erate more evenly and stop 
smoothly. Wateh out for bumps 
and pot holes. Your passenger 
sits right over the shocks and 
feels every bump much more 
than you do. Safe driving will 


boots that cover at least your 
ankles, if not your calves. Gaunt- 
let gloves will also come in 
handy. If you ever fall off your 
bike (it happens!) they will save 
you at least one layer of flesh. 
Horrors — one layer of flesh? 
Accidents do happen. The best 
say to avoid an accident is by 
taking a comprehensive course in 
ing from a local service 
or safety organization. Ottawa is 
fortunate in having the Ottawa- 
Carleton Safety Council which 
offers a variety of courses on 
driving a motorcycle for the 
novice or more-experienced rid- 
er. They also distribute an excel- 
lent booklet on the subject entitl- 
ed “Intelligent Motoreycling”. 
The safest way to get on the 
road is by taking the Safety 


benefit you also — there's noth- 
ing worse than having someone 
slipping forward on the seat after 
a quick stop. You may find your- 
self on the gas tank and exper- 
i earache as 


from the ground when the aver- 
age woman is seated. This is an 
important point which has not 
gone totally unnoticed by manu- 
facturers. Honda has a very 
comfortable CB400F bike incor- 
porating a smaller saddle-to- 
ground distance than most other 
bikes. Try to imagine how it feels 
trying to balance 400 pounds of 
motorcycle under you with the 
tips of your toes — it's not a 
pleasant experience. 

You should analyze your mo- 
toreyele requirements very care- 
fully. How often will it be used? 
Will it be for street or dirt 
riding? Do you hope to tour long 
distances? How will it fit into 
your budget? The list of consid- 
erations is pretty extensive. The 
one most important considera- 


change once you carry a passen- 
ger. Your shocks will react dif- 
ferently to the road and when 
you corner or stop you will find 
you're putting more energy into 
controlling the bike. This is only 
logical. A passenger is a mystery 
object, they can change the bal- 
ance of the bike at the most 
crucial instant. Be prepared. Tell. 
your passenger to sit upright in 
the seat and hold on securely. 
Under no circumstances tell your 
passenger to lean around corners 


unless, of course, you enjoy 
playing teeter totter on two 
wheels at 30 mph. Educate your 
passenger and your trips tandem 
will be pleasant and unmarred by 
unfortunate surprises. 

Well, assuming you have your 
bike, what do you do now? Intro- 
duce yourself. The moment you 
first release the clutch you are 

i a relationship with a 
machine that should last for 
many years. 

The first step is to acquaint 
yourself with the mechanics and 
servicing of the bike. De-mystify 
those bolts, chains and wires 
until you can almost see the 
reactions taking place inside the 


ing? Hopefully it fe 

you do hear discouraging sounds 
from the engine, check it out. 
Usually, it will be nothing more 
than an open choke or a high- 
running engine. If you have any 
doubts contact your service de- 
partment — that’s what they're 
there for. 

Read your manual, time and 
time again. Each bike has its own 
quirks. Learn them and be pre- 
pared for the unexpected — 
even quirks can change. 

Take your bike in for regular 
service checks. It may cost mon- 
ey but look at it this way — it's 
an investment in your life. And 
that’s exactly what a worn clutch 
cable could cost you. 

Local high schools and colleges 
usually offer courses in small 
engine repair. In the winter, 
when your bike is stored away, it 
doesn't hurt to study, in even 
greater detail, how it works. 
Who knows, you may end up 
with a new occupation — mech- 
anic. One thing you will probably 
learn if you become a motor- 
cyclist — you're not alone on the 
roads. There are thousands of 
bikers just like you, waving as 
they pass, sharing tips at lights 
and in parking lots. Motorcycling 
is a very educational experience. 
The entertainment value is also 
high. Bikers tend to travel a lot 
and the stories told by some of 
the veterans are priceless. 

Along with those thousands of 
bikers are hundreds of thousands 
of cars. They are your worst 


weekend trips 


1358 Wellington Street 
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camping supplies, rentals 


enemy, next to yourself. Car 
drivers rarely see motorcyclists 
and when they do they are apt to 
forget you're there. Countless 
times bikers have been sideswip- 
ed and blocked by drivers who 
missed seeing them. Always 
travel in the left hand third of the 
lane, except when cornering or 
going up hills. By doing this the 
drivers can see you in both their 
Trear-view mirrors. However, you 
shouldn't count on it, Be prepar- 
ed for the car in front of you to 
stop, turn, slow down, whatever. 
Keep your distance — at least 
one bike length for every 10 
mph. 

Driving on curbes and hills can 
be hazardous unless these rules 
are followed. On approaching a 
left hand curve or crest of a hill 
stay on the extreme right hand 
side of the road until the curve 
starts. This allows you to see 
more of the road and avoid any 
cars that may carelessly wander 
into your lane from the other 
side. When approaching a right 
turn stay close to the centre of 
the lane, And, oh yes, watch out 
for the oil slick in the centre of 
the lane and gravel near the 
edges. It's not pleasing to find 
yourself travelling sidewayg on a 
bed of gravel or oil. 

The Ottawa area is a fantastic 
place for a biker to live. Just 
minutes away are innumerable 
lakes, scenic small towns, rivers, 
falls, mountains and parks to 
delight even the skepti 
The Gatineau Park is a good 
riung experience. At the end of 
the Park road are three lookou's 


them, take Highway 17 out of 
Ottawa to Highway 7 and follow 
it until you are just outside 
Lanark. Follow Highway 517 
through the hills until you get to 
Calabogie then follow through to 
Arnprior and back to Ottawa, 
Rumour has it that most of the 
500 highways in the area are a 
biker's paradise. 

Finding new routes is no prob- 
lem. Ask your neighbourhood 
motorcycle dealer or club. 
They're quite willing to share 
new scenic discoveries. 

If you decide to do a lot of 
touring, go accompanied. Tour- 
ing with other cyclists is enjoy- 
able and a little safer than solo. 
Motorists sometimes take de- 
light in sweeping within inches of 
bikers. When there are two or 
more bikers on the road this . 
game decreases proportionally. 

Dress warmly if you expect to 
do late night or morning driving. 
Searves, down vests, sweaters, 
wool socks and extra gloves will 
keep you flexible and prevent the 
situation occurring. where you 
have to pry yourself off your bike 
to defrost. 


The list of motorcycling tips is 
endless. As long as. you follow 
the basic rules: drive safely, 
maintain your bike in good run- 
ning order and keep your eye out 
for obstacles and changes in the 
weather, you will no doubt have 
many pleasure-filled years of 
riding. 


and information 
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NEW YORK (LNS) — According to re- 
marks made in St. Louis, Mo. in late April 
by the director of the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development's Office of Pop- 
ulation Control, the U.S. is seeking to pro- 
vide the means to sterilize one fourth of 
the world’s fertile women in order to pro- 
tect U.S. commercial interests. 

AID director Dr. R.T. Ravenholt, in an 
interview with the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, said that as many as 100,000,000 
women around the world might be ster- 


“Fertility Management” 


ae 's Washington University 


grams that the U.S. goverments uses 
trying to reach this sterilization goal. It is 
an AID-financed program for foreign doc- 
tors whose main purpose, by Ravenholt's 
own admission, is to train doctors in “ad- 
vanced fertility management techniques,” 
including sterilization. Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md. also partici- 
pates in the program, which is called 
PIEGO, Program for International Edu- 
cation in Gynecology and Obstetrics. 

In the six years since PIEGO was creat- 
ed, Dr. Ravenholt said, more than 500 
doctors from about 60 countries have been 
trained. This year, about 70 doctors are 
being trained at Washington University. 

As far as the PIEGO program is con- 
cerned, Ravenholt put his foot in his 
mouth by admitting that the main goal of 
the program was “fertility management” 
with “surgical sterilization (becoming)... 
increasingly important.” 

Last June, Washington University off- 
icials denied that the PIEGO program was 
basically a training program in female 
sterilization for foreign doctors. 

Under fire from a group of student, 
faculty, and community members called 
the Ad Hoc Committee to End the AID 
Sterilization Program at Washington Uni- 
versity, both Dr. Arpad I. Csapo, co-dir- 
ector of the program, and Dr. William H. 
Danforth, chancellor of the University, 
publicly characterized the program as a 
broad brush-up course in obstetrics and 
gynecology. 

In private, however, Dr. Csapo told two 
medical students that the emphasis was 
on sterilization — in particular how to 
perform laproscopic tubal ligations (surgi- 
cal sterilization) — with lectures on the 
importance of population control in per- 
serving social stability in the trainees’ 
various countries. 


Sterilization Equals Economic Control 


Two of the reasons cited by Ravenholt 
for the U.S. aim to sterilize one-fourth of 
the world’s women were to protect U.S. 
commercial interests and to forestall rev- 
olutions which he says could be harmful to 
the U.S. 


lized if U.S. goals are met. AID is an arm 
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Sterilization protects 


U.S. interests 


Population control is needed to main- 
tain, “the normal operation of U.S. com- 
mercial interests around the world,” ela- 
borated Ravenholt. “Without our trying 
to help these countries with their econ- 
omic and social development, the world 
would rebel against the strong U.S. com- 
mercial presence. The self-interest thing 
is a compelling element.” 

According to Ravenholt, the population 
explosion, if it went unchecked, would re- 
sult in such terrible socioeconomic con- 
ditions abroad that revolutions would re- 
sult. These revolutions, he believes, could 
be harmful to U.S. interests. 

AID also justifies its interest in con- 
trolling population on the grounds that 
poverty and world-wide hunger are the 
result of overpopulation. Critics assert, 
however, that this obscures the more 
basic problem of U.S. economic exploit- 
ation and an unequal distribution of 
wealth. 


Poor Women Targeted 


The funding of population control pro- 
grams in the Third World and within the 
U.S. is indicative of the U.S. corporate 
and government interests in restrieting 
population increase only among certain 
groups of people. 

Although previously supported by large 
U.S. corporations, primary funding for 
population programs in the Third World 
today comes from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. In recent years, 
AID has spent more in population control 
programs ($125 million in 1973) than in 
agriculture and rural development plan- 
ning combined. 

Massive sterilization in India has been 
based on findings of the Khana Study of 
1954, funded jointly by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Indian government. 
The Ford Foundation has set up “pilot 


in Puerto 

Brazil, Colombia, and India. Between 1963 
and 1965, more than 400,000 women in 
Colombia were sterilized in a program 
funded by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In Bolivia, a U.S.-imposed population 
control program, administered by the 
Peace Corps, sterilized Quechua Indian 
women without their knowledge or con- 
sent, according to the Committee to End 
Sterilization Abuse. 
And statistics from the Population 
Studies Department of Puerto Rico con- 
firm the practice of sterilizing primarily 
working class Puerto Rican women. Of all 
women on the island with a family income 
under $5,000, 43.8% have been sterilized. 
In addition, almost two-thirds of steriliz- 
ations are done on women under the age of 
30, making Puerto Rican women among 
the youngest in the world to be sterilized. 

The case of Puerto Rico also illustrates 
how the bulk of funding for sterilization 
programs has shifted from U.S. corpor- 
ations to the U.S. government. 
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From 1954 to 1965, the Rockefeller- 
funded Population Council subsidized 
sterilization in private facilities for 11,000 
Puerto Ricans. Sterilization was advocat- 
ed as a contraceptive method by doctors 
who claimed that other techniques were 
too difficult for poorly educated Puerto 
Ricans to understand. As a standard part 
of their training, medical students were 
taught that any pregnant women who al- 
ready had two or more children must be 
sterilized during childbirth. 

Since the mid-sixties, however, a string 
of federally funded Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) sterilization clinics have 
taken over the job. 

In the United States also, the HEW has 
funded sterilization campaigns since 1966. 
Between 1969 and 1974, the family plan- 
ning budget of HEW increased from $51 
million to over $250 million. HEW now 
funds 90% of the cost of sterilization of 
poor people, but is prohibited from dis- 
pensing federal funds for elective abor- 
tions. (This ruling is currently being 
fought in the court) Since 1970, female 
sterilizations in the U.S. have increased 
almost 300% from 192,000 to 548,000 
sterilizations performed each year. 

An estimated 32% of all black women in 
the U.S. are sterilized before the age of 
30, High rates of female sterilization 
among Mexican American and Native 
American women have also been report- 
ed. 


AID Pushes Sterilization 


Because of the controversy that AID's 
PIEGO program has generated in places 
like Washington University in St. Louis 
and in certain Third World countries, 
‘AID's emphasis is on exporting steril- 
ization techniques is being publicly down- 
played. 

In a letter to the Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, who had asked for a 
clarification of PIEGO's aims after Raven- 
holt's statements in April, AID hedged. 
The agency claimed that Ravenholt’s com- 
ments were “seriously distroted” and that 
sterilization training was only one of the 
many aspects of the PIEGO program. 
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Ravenholt, however, has made other 
statements, on public record, that AID 
aims to sterilize 25% of the women in 
developing countries. 

In his testimony before the House sub- 
committee on Appropriations, April 6, 
1976 on page 977 of the record of the hear- 
ings, he states: “Five (well run)... surgical 
clinies should be able to provide the 50,000 
sterilizations needed to reach the level of 
25% prevalence among the 200,000 wom- 
en of reproductive age in a general pop- 
ulation of 1,000,000.” 

And further evidence of the aims of 
AID's PIEGO program ‘comes from the 
agency itself. In what AID intended to be 
an internal or “family".report on the AID 
Advanced Techniques for the Managment 
of Fertility Course (ATMF) in Barbados, 

ynducted by the staff of the Washington 
University Training Center, the author of 
the report says: “Our position has been 
from the start, that only an academic 
framework can protect American Instit- 
utions from the criticism that they export 
fertility control techniques to lesser de- 
veloped countries (LDCs)... A restricted 
program (sterilization techniques only) 
may generate resistance and apprehen- 
sion and easily be exploited politically.” 

The Barbados training course was held 
in 1974 by the staff of the Washington 
University Training Center. During that 
time, 72 doctors from Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Ghana, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, India, 
South Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, Tai- 
wan, Thailand and the Islands of the West 


Barbados project revealed that: “As stat- 
ed already,” we hoped that they (the 


problems 
fertility management. Did we achieve this 
goal, the salient point of the Barbados 
‘experiment’?... 

The graduation ceremonies “reassured 
us,” the director of the Barbados project 
said, “that the most effective and con- 
structive way of promoting fertility con- 
trol in LDCs is (our) policy of ‘non-inter- 
ference.’... we offered facts, scientific and 
clinical accomplishments, technical refine- 
ments and repeated expressions of our 
sincere concern about their regional prob- 
lems. To these their response (requesting 
sterilization information and equipment) 
was startling. 

“The Minister of Health himself arrang- 
ed for an elegant graduation party...,” the, 
report continued. “The most significant 
part of (the Minister's) address was his 
reference to energy shortage, famine and 
imminent global disaster, due to uncon- 
trolled population growth, a subject which 
we carefully avoided discussing during 
our academic Course.” 


Until recently all women sentenced to terms of 2 years or more were 


to 
incarcerated in the Women’s Prison in Kingston. This photo, taken in Inflation in 1947 prompted women to form consumer organization 
1895, of of the original Women's Prison. When the new prison was protest rising prices. As part of their campaign, the uama 
opened in 1936, it was reported to be even less desirable than the old Consumer Association of Toronto made tiny rolling pins bearing 


words “Roll Back Prices”. Activism takes many forms. 
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Sawing wood in their negligees was not a regular task for these ladies 
of Dawson, Y.T. [1898]. The brothel was considered a type of 


community centre for the mining towns, and the turnover in women Immigrant women and their children spent days in dormitories like 
was quite high because most ran off and married the miners shortly this one in St. John’s, Nfld. [1920] waiting to be processed into the 
after arrival. land of opportunity. 
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Women to form a history collective who would like to research and or 
write articles on Canadian women’s history for Upstream. Contact 
Alma through Upstream or 234-2581. 
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The pen is 


by Jane Arnott 


ee 


mightier 


This journal, Women’s Pen, contains poems, stories and il- 
lustrations by women about their prison experiences. It grew out of a 
Creative Writing Workshop held once a week at the Kingston Prison 
for Women, and I hope more issues will be forthcoming. 

The works of a number of women are represented, and throughout 
the quality of life in prison is reflected. 


than... 


I knew as I touched my desk 
I was not free to touch the earth 


place 
in here I prefer the dream 
to the reality 


when I can. [Twitchin] 


Mariposa low key 


by Kate Middleton 


TORONTO — June 24th marked 
the beginning of the 1977 edition 
of the Mariposa Folk Festival, 
held on the Toronto Islands. 

This year the festival embrac- 
ed a theme based on the four 
major influences on North Amer- 
ican music — anglo, afro, french 
and spanish. Estelle Klein, art- 
istic director of the festival ex- 
plained, “to present this theme in 
total would be impossible in 
three days. What came out was a 
condensed version.” 


Some participants stated the 
festival had a number of token 
performers. Klein stated, “We 
have more than a little “token- 
ism” going here... perhaps the 
tokens are the beginning of a 
recognition of how we touch each 
other and how difficult it is to 
compartmentalize the elements 
of folk we attempt to present.” 

Interestingly enough, a great 
number of the performers were 
regulars who had appeared at 
the festival some time in the 
past. 


Politically speaking, the festi- 
val was low-key. In comparison, 
two years ago Alanis Obomsa- 
win, a native organizer, broke 
down during one workshop try- 
ing to relate a native defeat 
which had occurred in B.C. and 
Rita MacNeil received thunder- 
ous ovation after ovation for her 
songs concerning the women's 
movement and her life. Obomsa- 
win was noticeably absent form 
this year’s organization of the 
Native People’s Area. Vera 
Johnson, a plucky performer 
well-respected in the festival cir- 
cuit, was reduced to singing for 
dimes and quarters just inside 
the gate. Her songs are amazing- 
ly radical in theme and well-re- 
ceived. Why she did not have a 
spot on stage is a mystery. 


“a 

David Bromberg filled in for 
the McGarrigles when one of 
them was once again held up by 
gestation problems. David 
Campbell, an Arawak Indian, 
entertained to warm applause at 
both the special areas and var- 
ious workshops. His songs are 
about the struggles of the indig- 
enous people of the Americas and 
included a few jabs at white 
society. 


and Craft Areas, there was an 
area set aside for the Newfound- 
land community. Here native 
Newfoundlanders shared their 
culture through crafts, food- 


ways, songs and stories, Such 
wild foodstuffs as pickled dande- 
lion, salmon, kelp and beets 
were exhibited while the native 
maritimers footdanced and play- 
ed their instruments. 

A few performers had the 
fortune to receive incredible re- 
sponse from the audience. A- 
mong these were David Amram, 
first composer-in-residence of 
New York Philharmonic, David 
Campbell, Taj Mahal, and Rita 
MacNeil. MacNeil stole the show 
with her Sunday concert. 

“T looked out and there was a 
sea of people, and they kept on 
coming,” she remarked. Her 
broad range of music is beginn- 
ing to catch the ears of more and 
more people year after year. 

Notably lacking in the sched- 
ule were workshops on women's 
musie. In 1975, Mariposa hosted 
a “Bread and Roses” workshop 
including Malvina Reynolds, Rita 
MacNeil, Vera Johnson, Rosalie 
Sorrels and Margaret Christl. 
During the 1972 season a work- 
shop was included entitled “The 
Woman's Image in Song”. Hope- 
fully, next year Mariposa will not 
make such an oversight. 

Mariposa began its history 
surrounded by financial prob- 
lems. In the last few years it has 
pulled itself out of the hole and is 
able to additional pro- 


lacking, among 
this year’s festival were the new 
Canadian p „ unnamed, 


the diversity of performers. 
When happens its roots, 


Dylan, may once again shoot into 
the mainstream of American 
music. 
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mae letar palase aoaaa aeaa O 


waiting for no one 
yet the tap drips 
and silence is shrouded 
in others living 
$ [Vicki] 


In a few of the pieces a certain anger and sense of injustice come 
through, as in Rose Wu's Psyche of a bank 
cannes TOMATA ; 'syche of robber which looks at 

It just seemed that they hadn't had the chance 

to flourish, to make use of their talents, 

their energy. 

Nor their brains, their initiative. 
aR ri No opportunity, no encouragement. 

Like the others Ann felt oppressed finally 

by the poverty and the isolation. 
Generally, I think the quality of the works varied from weak to 
good, with much potential throughout. But I tend to feel that the 
literary excellence of such a journal is neither its raison d'etre, nor a 
criterion by which it should be solely judged. Women in prisons in 
Canada are a very oppressed group. Generally female criminality is 
thought to be pathological — a weakness of the individual, not of 
society. The works in this journal counter this myth, and I think 
Women's Pen provides an excellent and needed forum for women who 
jare having or have had prison experiences to share them with 
themselves and others, and to grow in their own awareness of these 
experiences. What slapped me in the face, when first reading this 
volume, was a sense of futility communicated in different ways in 
almost all of the works. This is.a starting point. Women have 
generally been conditioned to internalize their anger and frustration, 
turning it against themselves. This is reinforced by the kinds of 
isolation we experience as women. I would hope that Women’s Pen 
will grow and reduce that isolation among women with prison 
experience. I would hope too, that as these women talk, read and 
share their feelings, the awareness of their oppression will become 
more focussed and their work will become a means for directing their 
langers and frustration outward to the cause. 
Copies of Women's Pen are available from: 


Tightwire Press 
P.O, Box 515 
Kingston, Ontario 
KIL 4W7 


TAVO Gift Shop 
1337 A, Wellington Street, Ottawa 
You will find a wide selection of gifts 


at various prices for all occasions 


TAVO 


WE LOOK FORWARD TO WELCOMING YOU 
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Bonnie Buxton 


Women in print 


“Publishing is like childbirth: if 
you knew what you were getting 
‘into, you might not do it, buy by 
the time you're into it, it's too 
late!” 


by Maridee Winter 


Bonnie Buxton, writer and co- 
founder of an Ottawa publishing 
house, radiates a calm intensity 
of purpose and sincerity of com- 
mitment. One’s iate im- 
pression is that she knows exact- 
ly what she’s doing, where she’s 
going, and relishing every chal- 
lenging moment. 

After several years of writing 
advertising copy and travel art- 
icles, Buxton persuaded the 
Montreal Gazette to carry a col- 
umn, co-authored with a friend, 
of information on shops, serv- 
ices, and unusual places to ex- 
plore in Montreal. The ultimate 
fruition of gleanings for the col- 
umn resulted in the Guidebook 
Montreal Inside Out. Involve- 
ment in the intricacies and pit- 
falls of developing and marketing 
this book created a desire to es- 
tablish an independent publish- 
ing house, Waxwing Produc- 
tions, Buxton's most recent ach- 
ievenfents include winning a 
National Film Board prize in the 
1976 “Women in Film” compet- 
ition, as well as editing and pub- 
lishing Valmai Howe Elkin's The 
Rights of the Parent. 

The following interview with 
Buxton took place July 19, 1977. 


~ How did you get started in pub- 
~ lishing? 


There's a catch-22 to it. It's 
like childbirth: if you knew what 
you were getting into, you might 
not do it, but by the time you're 
into it, it's too late. The column I 
was doing for the Gazette was 
the research for Montreal Inside 
Out. Then I started talking to 
publishers and found out that 
they were offering a royalty of 
eight to 10 percent on the jacket 
price. I began wondering what's 
happening to all the rest of that 
money. My husband had a back- 
ground in advertising, knew all 
about production and printing, 
and was a crackerjack salesman. 


Ragtime 
women 


SAN FRANCISCO (HERSAY)— 


Pianist and musicologist Max 
Morath will release an album of 
ragtime music this fall which fea- 
tures the songs of women rag- 
time cot rs. Morath hopes 
the album will help dispel the 
notion that the greatest ragtime 
composers, like Scott Joplin, 
were males. 
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I costed the project and then he 
went out gathering orders and 
came back with 5000 of them. We 
then printed the first edition and 
I distributed it myself, in my 
little red truck. 


What major problems have you 
encountered? 


One of the first was a matter of 
pirated material. In 1976 we 
decided to do a revised version of 
Montreal Inside Out. Probably 
because of the Olympics, three 
other people brought out guide 
books, One was an American 
who had moved to Montreal 
quite recently. In the 1974 ed- 
ition we'd included lots of funny 
little off-beat places you couldn't 
possibly find easily in a city of 
two million. My friend and I had 
really done our legwork. For 
example, we'd gone out to the 
west island to find a store that 
sold edelweiss. And for the 1976 
edition we had a crew of research 
people checking out every bit of 
information. When we looked at 
these other guidebooks we found 
lists of places that were just like 
ours and references to places 
that had closed since the 1974 
edition. It was really frustrating. 


Couldn't you retaliate in some 
way? 


You can't copyright facts. 
Anyway, I'm glad knowing I 
would never be involved in an 
operation like that. We spend 
lots of time on research and hard 


lem, has been a matter of fund- 
ing. Waxwing specializes in in- 
formation and self-help type 
books. We've put out two inter- 
esting little books, Great Mont- 
real Walks and New Brunswick 
Inside Out. We wanted to do 
another guide, Ontario Inside 
Out. We had found a woman with 
excellent qualifications to do the 
field work and research for us 
but we would need a basic grant 
of about $5,000 for her expenses 
and so forth. Since this would 
also be an excellent promotion of 
the province, especially with 
tourists, we applied to the prov- 


a 


The album, titled “The Rag- 
time Women,” will feature the 
works of women such as Muriel 
Pollock, Julia Niebergall, Mabel 
Tilton, Louise Gustin and May 
Aufderheide. Morath pointed out 
that “hardly anyone is aware 
that some of the most musical 
ragtime tunes were composed by 
female musicians back at the 
turn of the century.” 
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work in completing our projects. — 


ince for funding. But they turned 
it down with the excuse that al- 
though we did good work, this 
would set a precedent; just 
couldn't see beyond the end of 
their noses the possibilities that 
could develop. Because these 
aren't “artsy” books, a lot of gov- 
ernmental funding resources are 
unavailable to us. 


Would you please comment on 
the article Why We Have No 
Children which you 
Chatelaine in 1974? 


Apparently they received 
more mail on that than any other 
piece that year. At that time I 
discovered I had no good rdason 
to have a child; when I talked to 
other people, I discovered they 
didn’t either. Although I wasn’t 
saying other people should not 
have children, some people took 
it this way. One of my main 
points was that in this modern 
mobile society children don't 
have the benefit of knowing cer- 
tain people, such as grandpar- 
ents, that they once did. And I 
also wanted to make the point 
that a childless couple could con- 
tribute to the lives of other 
people’s children. It's great to be 
friends with a child, in a way a 
parent often can't. 

One of my favorite letters was 
from a young woman in Viking, 
Alberta, of all places, who was 
childless and had been getting a 
lot of pressure from other 
people. She said the article gave 
her some ammunition, and made 


she'd been feeling and didn't 
know how to express. I also re- 
ceived a letter from a woman in 
B.C. who ran a ranch and had six 
kids. She wrote, “In my opinion, 
kids are kind of like Christmas — 
an awful lot of work; but those 
that can choose it, can really en- 
joy it.” She really got what I was 
saying. 
What was the theme of the story 
you submitted in the National 
Film Board competition? 

Thad an idea in the back of my 
mind while we were in the midst 


Bonnie Buxton sees a similarity between publishing and childbirth 
— the subject of her latest release. i 


of completing two books. Then 
we finished them just two days 
before the deadline and I sat 
down and started writing until it 
all came out in the first draft. 
When I had finished, I didn't 
necessarily think it would win, 
but I was really pleased with my- 
self that I had tried and complet- 
ed it. It was called “The Coat”, 
and was loosely based on the life 
of a friend of mine in Montreal, a 
struggling feee-lance writer. It 
concerns a woman who uses the 
money from a divorce settlement 
to buy a fur coat but can't get it 
out of storage at Holt Renfrew 
because she’s broke, about to be 
evicted, and her married lover 
suddenly arrives in town. The 
coat becomes a kind of symbol of 
the only thing she has left. It's a 
black comedy, the antithesis of 
Mary Richards. 


How did you become involved 
with The Rights of the Pregnant 
Parent? 


I met Valmai — she's a Mont- 
real childbirth educator in the 
Lamaze method — through a 
series of television interviews of 
Montreal women. She was so 
terrific, and had so much to say, 


that after the show I asked her, 
“Why don't you write a book?”. 
And she said, “Who would pub- 
lish it?". And I replied, “I 
would.” We finally sat down and 
figured out where it was going to 
go and started sending the chap- 
ters back and forth. This went on 
for two years. 

The book is quite controversial 
because Ilkins questions the nec- 
essity of so-called standard obs- 
tetrical procedures, like episio- 
tomies, in normal births. She's 
very critical of the idea of women 
being drugged up, of women not 
being knowledgeable and active- 
ly involved in the birth process. 
The book is already having a con- 
crete effect. I specifically know 
of a woman doctor in New Bruns- 
wick who said it made her stop 
and rethink attitudes and pro- 
cedures she had simply accepted 
unquestioningly at medical 
school; after reading it she found 
she related in a much more 
positive manner to a patient who 
was about to deliver and who had 
expressed doubts about some of 
the procedures,” 

Note: The Rights of the Preg- 
nant Parent will be reviewed in 
the next issue of Upstream. 


Beauty contest takes minds off war 


LEBANON — To take minds off 
the war, the country’s rulers 
have invented two contests: 
“Miss Peace Beauty” and “Miss 
Beautiful Eyes.” The first Miss 
Peace Beauty is 16, loves dance, 
travel and flowers, and dreams 
of a “peaceful homeland.” The 
first Miss Beautiful Eyes is 21 
and loves jasmine and erotic 
poetry. Neither winner revealed 


books for, by, and about women 
non-sexist children’s books 
women’s records, posters, buttons 
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whether she loves the Syrian 
troops occupying her country. 
Seven Days magazine 
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By the shores of the =a lake Í j| ij Two 


Among the towers of the dead Gard 
Where lightning crackles overhead 
And thunder makes the sidewalks shake, 


Two garden: 
There all the dull-eyed zombies paw divided by o 
And dig through bins of tawdry trash, bridged by 1 
Then heedless of the rain of ash to recognize 
Look up at Moloch’s face with awe, The is an expres 
While fay away beyond the farms H of theveoul 
Their banished souls lay bleeding green Neighbour not to be ta 
And gasp and writhe and die unseen His west be A 
i, measured lil 
oR eie She means well, I say it all the time, He sights th 
- Gina Clarke She is my sister in the broader sense. his eyes to f 
She’s really kind his back upi 
— if one could Her east lies 
just remove the carping where vines 
She's really wise and lay thei 
— if one could just forget she prys. as carelessly 
I look at her and She loves th 
have this dreadfull feeling and sheilds 
That God has sent her here Oddlv enou; 
to prove that loving aint easy He'll freely 
It must be quite a trick But he won 
to make your hair quit standing The east grc 
“ up on your neck because it’s 
when you see someone coming 
up the lane. ~ Gert Beadle 
~ Gert Beadle 
eee seen eeeeas 


Waspy Suburban 


Suicide Attempt . fete 


Wow I go rolling down a hill 


in disillusion She passed r 
on a bicycle with wings slides into to 
if I hit a stone snaking thro 
christ I'll go flying on a thousan 
over the freeway like a pro, 
into the Ford plant I could feel t 
looking back on slip-stream s 
four bedrooms passing by 
and family size vehicles and through 
see her hair | 
I better not wheat agains 
I'll be late for dinner Roll on thro 
don’t want to miss make every g 
another version You are the « 
of family soap opera that must go 
even though 
we're too classy - Gert Beadle 
to admit to it 
But god % 
T'd love to fly 
into red sun 
through those smokestacks 
- Heather Tisdale 


Thanks to Gert Beadle, Thunder Bay poet. These poems will 
appear in her new book. 
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ie lane 

utual consent 
gardening 
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ipered with. 

rtuous and clean 

e a draftmans dream. 
TOWS 

ast but turns 

n her east. 

lazy in the sun 

ind flowers freely run 
golden pumpkin eggs 

as easy virtue can. 

s wanton dissaray 

er eyes from wests display. 
h when visitors come 

dmit she has a green thumb 


consider the reality 
vs best ú 
ree 


mae ea T 


-driving 
an 


e where the hill 
m, 

gh the traffic 

| smoking horses 


e vacuum of the 
e created 


he window 

ke 

the pane. 

zh I whispered, 
me your own 
utting edge 
hrough stone. 


I was taught to watch and wait. 
Iam 

A room with ever changing wallpaper 
Dissolving one pattern into another. 
You were taught to want and take. 
You are 

Furniture within the room 
Unnecessary, yet essential. 

Setting the mood, 

You stand like success 

A noun. 

I am a verb in agreement. 


Inert from understanding 

The intrinsic, 

My learnt perception ( with all its love ) 
Paraylses me. 


- Mary Ambrose 


My mind wakes 
quick and eager still. 
Dawn is the rooster 
on the hill. 

It’s off and running 
like a hound 

it sniffs the air 

and paws the ground. 
The rest of me 

lies liku a stone 

all lump and puff 
and aching bone. 

To rise above 

this circumstance 
takes more 

than self delusion. 

It takes a kinda 
cock-eyed grace 

to keep this spirit movin’. 


- Gert Beadle 


All material © copyright by 
authors. 
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It Changed My Life; Writings 
on the Women’s Movement 
Betty Friedan 

Ramdom House 

$11.50, 388 pages 


by Barbara Sandford 


Betty Friedan's first book, The 
Feminine Mystique, pinpointed 
accurately the problem of women 
in the early 1960's, “the problem 
that has no name”: that they 
weren't being taken seriously, by 
themselves or anyone else, that 
they were given neither encour- 
agement nor the opportunity to 
use their human talents and en- 
ergies for anything beyond 


“« 


adian Theatre Company (GCTC) 
at St. Patrick's College in Ottawa 
this past June. The poster adver- 
tised it as a comedy, a play about 
“the role of women in public and 
private life." What I saw was a 
tragedy by virtue of the fact that 
it was ever performed at all. 

As the play opens we see Jory, 
totally catatonic as a result of her 
husband's death, being attended 


housework and their families. 

But it left us with several un- 
answered questions. Did many 
women really feel:they had this 
problem? If so,"what could we do 
about it? And many of us won- 
dered, just who was this Betty 
Friedan anyway? A brilliant 
writer, yes, but what gave her 
the credentials to speak for the 
rest of us? In a consciousness- 
raising session, would we have 
found that we really had much in 
common with her, as women? 

Women all over the world have 
answered the first two ques- 
tions, and in her latest book, It 
Changed My Life, Betty Friedan 
chronicles the way women have 
recognized and dealt with “the 
problem”. She begins with the 
hundreds of letters she has re- 
ceived from women, telling how 
her book, and the women's 
movement, did indeed change 
their lives, and goes on to de- 
scribe the formation and activ- 
ities of NOW, the National Or- 
ganization for Women, of which 
she herself was founder and first 
president. Women could and did 
change things, both in their per- 
sonal lives and, by organizing, in 
society as a whole. 

As for our last question, who is 
Betty Friedan? — It Changed 
My Life finally satisfied our curi- 


by Vicki. Win and Calla. Win and 


South Saskatchewan. Jory is 
miraculously revived by the sug- 
gestion that she run to replace 
her husband in Parliament, and a 
campaign is begun. At a later 
point we are introduced to Aunt 
Luel, Vicki's mother, who is 
eagerly planning Vicki's 
marriage to Arthur, a foreign 
journalist. the play takes place 
entirely in Jory’s living room and 


ousity on this point, for Friedan 
this time has written an intense- 
ly personal, as well as political, 
book. In describing how “the 
writing and publication of The 
Feminine Mystique changed her 
own life, she reveals herself as a 
woman like the rest of us, with a 
woman's doubts, fears and confu- 
sions, still searching “for person- 
al truth”, and realizing that the 
ideals of the women's movement 
are much easier to put on paper 
[than to put into practice in one's 
own life. She records her exper- 
iences as a housewife, a writer, 
and an activist, her divorce and 
her relationship with her chil- 
dren, the conflicts of her work 
and personal life. 

It Changed My Life is a rather 

loose collection of Friedan's 
|speeches and writings concern- 
ling the women’s movement in 
the last 13 years, put together 
with introductions and epilogues. 
the organization of the book is 
rather confusing; the reader 
sometimes wonders if what she is 
reading was written recently or 
ten years ago. 

Of particular interest are her 
descriptions of her visits with 
Pope Paul and Indira Gandhi. 
The story of her audience with 
the Pope gives some behind-the- 
scenes glimpses of what is really 


we “drop-in” at various points as 


the campaign progresses. In 
overall framework are other 
‘sub-plots’. Calla is having an af- 
fair with Win’s husband; Vicki, 
marrying Arthur to get out of 
South Saskatchewan, is having a 
nervous breakdown; Vicki runs 
the campaign with cheerleading 
tactics; Calla ends her affair with 
Win's husband and starts going 
after Arthur. No men are in the 
east, and any communication 
with men is by telephone. 

We are subjected throughout 
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Friedan reveals changes 


going on at the Vatican as it fame as a leader of the women's 
wrestles with the questions of movement, Betty Friedan con- 
abortion, women priests and oth- tinues to think of herself pri- 
er issues which concern women. marily as a writer, and she is 


Friedan discovered that much 
study of these issues is taking 
place, although there may seem 
to be little evidence of this in the 
Pope's public pronouncements. 

Her portrait of Indira Gandhi 
is a fascinating study of a woman 
who has achieved great political 
power and status, has earned the 
respect of her people and other 
politicians, and has not had to 
sacrifice her private life to do it. 

Also fascinating are her ac- 
counts of the ideological disputes 
and power struggles within the 
women's movement, and of what 
she terms the “scary doings in 
Mexico City” at the International 
Women’s Year Conference. At 
Mexico City, she felt there were 
organized efforts to disrupt the 
conference, by mysterious 
people (complete with guns) 
whose power was being threat- 
ened by the power displayed by 
such a large and united group of 
women. Certainly, spooky things 
do go on when people fight for 
power, and the fact that “sister- 
hood is powerful” may be threat- 
ening to some very powerful and 
ruthless people. 

In spite of her world-wide 


the play to a full gamut of de- 


mother clinging viciously to that 
as her sole validation; Calla the 
seductress; Vicki the unstable 
child; Aunt Luel the screeching, 
silly old woman. Jory, the career 
woman, is the most interesting 
character in the play, but the 
asylum-like atmosphere of the 
whole performance unfortunate- 
ly lent no credence to her de- 
velopment. The play is a barrage 
of jokes, and the characters are 


Jill Johnston in Toronto 


by joani flood 
i wait for her to come in wondering if my image of her will be turned 


about — how will she come — like the goddess’ gift to womankind? 


— like a woman seeking? like what? — she comes in like anyone else 
through the door queueing smaller than i thought — like her 
pictures — like herself — she spoke of self-oppression — of anger 
held like snow suits in summer against the winter — of women as 


victims — she wouldn't let us set her up as prophet or villain — she 
talked of co-opting the language used against us and making it 


but — yes, i understand what 


ineffective — she talked & talked & listened — & threw our respon- 
sibility back on us — she held us responsible — we worried about ' _ 
this not being used to it — we worried her like a dog a bone — “yes - 


patient — she changed her mind about some things — a woman of 
courage — she is deciding new things — she is growing new skin she’ 


you're saying, but” she was 


says she wrote a silly book ‘lesbian nation’ she says she rationalized 
many things to fit her time of being — she said we must walk around 


with all our consciousness’ operating — all the time 
us — she showed us a wider road — a bigger nation to belong. 
to — she talked about;self-oppression — of self-responsibi 
said while we see ourséivesias victims we are victims 


she, scared 


ye 
laughed 


and listened — she held herself leaning on the piano, &shuffled — she 
took her glasses offuafter a while — someone asked: her about. 
ideology & she said» first define this thing — she. talked, of 
karma — cause & effect — she said we rationalize a lot “in new york 
when we have a lover we believe in monogamy — when we don't we 
believe in multiple relationships” — she said we all have our horror 


stories how long do we want to hold on to our anger — she said we 
each have our work to do— writing is hers — she said — be 
aware — be responsible — know what's going on around you all the 


time — take responsibility for yourself — she said learn from what 
happens to you — know how you made it happen we didn't like some 
of it — we were angry & defensive — we said “yes but — yes but” 


we said there is a system out there waiting to get us — she said why 
let it — she talked of oppressing ourselves of being responsible 
for/to ourselves — of making ourselves victims by seeing ourselves 


us — she said oh yeah? be aware be responsible fight back — don't 


be a victim — don't oppress ourselves — 
that way — we said yes but there is a society out there against she walked in the door, queueing, like any of us. 


right, The impact of her written 
words is still.as strong as it was 
when The Feminine Mystique 
electrified the world in 1963. 
Ideas leap from every page, 
captivating the reader with their 
depth and the logic of their pre- 
sentation. Whether we agree 
with her or not, we can’t deny 
that she provides much food for 
thought. 

In the final chapter, “An open 
letter to the women’s movement 
— 1976", she appeals to femin- 
ists to stop distracting them- 
selves with power games and 
side issues, and to continue to 
work in those areas in which 
changes are possible and will 
affect large numbers of women, 
giving them more control over 
their own lives. She feels that 
the present momentum for 
change will not continue on its 
own, but will falter and die, as 
did the consciousness of the early 
feminists, unless women contin- 
ue to work together for more real 
changes in the structure of soc- 
iety and its institutions. Perhaps 
we would do well to take this 
message to heart. She was right 
before. 


“Shelter” example of warped sexism 


caricatures with no depth and 


Vicki's breakdown is, I found, 
the most painful aspect of the ex- 
perience. Despite all the jabs and 
jokes her chaos comes through, 
and the scorn and lack of compas- 
sion she faces is excruciating. 
That the process of breakdown is 
set up to be comic is a sad 
comment on the ways in which 
women are not taken seriously in 
our society. 

The production itself was very 
poor, with Bill Law's direction 
overlaying a blanket of overplay- 
ed bedlam. Staging was bad and 
scenes with characters trying to 
outyell each other were trying on 
the ears. to present a play in- 
tended to be comical by overstat- 
ing it is foolish and denies the 
abilities of the actors. 

As for the actors, I'm sorry 
that as women they agreed to 
perform the play; but that aside, 
I would say that there were some 
very good players among them. 
Michel Vinet (Jory) was notable 
and both she and Valerie Des- 
jardins (Calla) showed great po- 
tential for control and subtle de- 
livery. Paula Dugdale (Win) was 
also comfortably relaxed with 
her material for the most part. 

I was disappointed by the 
play — incensed and depressed 
at the same time. Shelter is an 
outrageous example of the warp- 
ed sexism that passes for humour 
in our society and I was angered 
that it was pushed as a play of 
relevance to women. GCTC 

)seems to think that by putting on 
a play with an all women cast, 
they will reap automatic praise 


. and audiences from women in the 


movement — a sad reflection on 
the GCTC. 


Why Handa Travel? 


CURRENTLY. 


July 30 


Festival Canada 77 nts The Magi 
Flute, to be broadeast. live from the 
National Arts Centre on CBC-TV and CBC 
stereo radio at 8:00p.m. 

Special events for the opera’s intermission 
will include an interview with director 
Jeannette Aster. 


August 3-20 


NAC presents cabaret revue — Blue 
Champagne in the studio. A review of 
more than sixty songs of the World War 
Two years, presented as a vintage radio 
broadcast. 


August 6 


National Gallery of Canada film series — 
The Artist in Film presents The Agony 
and the Ecstasy directed by Carol Reed— 
8:00 p.m. 

Protest the Wet T-Shirt contest being 
held at the Black Swan Pub, Rideau 
Street near King Edward. 


August 8 to 13 


Lily Tomlin will be appearing in her new 
hit broadway play at the O'Keefe Centre 
in Toronto, 


August 11 and 21 


National Gallery of Canada — Gallery 
Talk on Eve Observed by Jennifer Dick- 
son R.A. August 11th at 8:00 p.m. and 
August 21st at 3:00 p.m. 


August 25 to 28 


Second Michigan Women’s Music Festival 
in Mount Pleasant, Michigan — four days 
of women's music and workshops, Camp- 
ing facilities available. For tickets or more 
information send self addressed envelope 
to: 


We Want the Music Collective 
1501 Lyons Street, 
Mt. Peasant, Michigan 


458 Programs 
for children 
August 15 to 26 


National Gallery of Canada presents 2 
week session of activities for children six 
to ten. 

Children should be registered in advance 
by telephoning Education Services at 
995-7476. 

The Ottawa Public Library offers a 
Program of films, stories and puppet 
shows for children age 3 and up every 


o PERSONAL SERVICE 
je FREE BOOKING 


e FREE EXPERT ADVICE 
e CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
© OPEN SATURDAY ‘TIL 6 P.M. 


841 Bank (at Fifth) 


Mon-Wed 10-7 
Thurs & Fri 10-8 


` saturday. For information call 236-0301 
and ask for the branch nearest you. 


« 233-0879 


NECU SENAN 


S an for your efforts, which are ee 
ustenance mnis e ih ae i 
When the Upstream collective started work on a women's D. Vardanega 
| newspaper in Ottawa, we knew it wouldn't be easy. The first step [> 
| was to make sure the paper was readable and credible so we could 
|| build our circulation and an advertising base. We think we've done 
|| that — subscriptions now number close to 600 and the paper is || 
distributed at several locations in Ottawa and across the country. || 

f Advertising revenue, which we hope can eventually support the 
paper, is growing at a much slower rate. In the meantime, that source 
has been supplemented by a grant from the Saidye and Samudl 
Bronfman Foundation and donations from various organizations and 
|| individuals, Even so, Upstream is going increasingly into debt. 
|| Now we are asking our readers to join in a new Upstream 
sustainers fund. It involves making a donation of $10 a month for one 
year — or $120. One issue of Upstream costs about $1500 to publish. | 
including overhead. One hundred $10 sustainers can keep Upstream 
publishing for a full year. In return, you'll receive not only the 
satisfaction of helping build an ever-improving newspaper for 
women, but a free subscription and a special gift. (If you already have 
a sub, it will be automatically renewed.) 

For those who find $10 a month too much, but still want to help 
J} out, there is a $5 sustainers category which also includes a 
|| subscription. And we're maintaining the special $12 supporting 
subscription for one-shot donations, 

Please consider becoming an Upstream sustainer. With your 
help we can continue putting out a newspaper for and by women 
which is getting better and growing stronger every month. 


under new management 


Mister K. Restaurant 


845 Bank St. (at Fifth) 
234-5223 


Canadian and Italian food 
fresh homemade yogurt and granola breakfast 
herbal teas 


Come have the good Turkish coffee and Lebanese pizza 


Friday and Saturday 


24 Hours 


Sunday-Thursday 


O 7:30 A.M. - 4:30 A.M. 


Take-out order available at any time 
Soon to be licensed by L.L.B.O. 


of segregation of loss of _ Of course, the Elizabeth Fry lady 
is used to back up this who was in to see me the other 
Women may face charges day said her organization will 
in wardens court for such things help girls on pre-release to ob- 
as brushing one’s teeth after 11 tain work. “What kind?”, I en- 
o'clock p.m. or for being dis- quired. “Housework, a few 
respectful to the matrons. Add- times a week.”, was my answer. 
ing to the confusion is the incon- Shit, I can make more on wel- 
‘sistency of the administration. “fare. 


Enclosed is $ 
or $120 for the year) 


for my first month. (a minimum of $5 


— Nancy Ward Armour 


Province ____ Pastal Code __ 


Make cheques payable to Feminist Publications of Ottawa 
207-227 Laurier Avenue West 


of women and instead of taking advantage of the situation, we use it 
as an excuse for not doing anything because the numbers don't justify 
the resources.” 


— Lorraine Berzins 


